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SOTi 


This little volume contaios a coDnected aoconnt of 
my views about Bhasa’s works and a discusdon of lihe 
views propounded 1^ a few scholars, from which 1 dlier* 
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BHASA’S PLAYS. 


In the year iG09, when the Department for the pabli- 
oation of Sanskrit manuscripts was organised under my charge 
by the Government of His Highness the Maharaja of Travan* 
core, 1 came across a palm-leaf manuscript of Natahas in the 
ManaliJckara Matham near Padmanabha- 
nf^a^ T found tC' contain 105 leaves 

lootioD of Piajs* with ten lines of twenty grant has in each 
page written in old Malayalam characters. 
Though the manuscript seemed to be more than three hundred 
years old, there was no defacement of characters except in 
certain parts of the first twelve leaves. The style and dignity 
of conception appeared to me to be such as characterise the 
great works of the Bishis, and superior to what we find in 
famous works of the great poets. On examination, the manos- 
oript wsfi found to contain the following ten Bupakas.i — 

1. Svapnavasavadatta 

2. Pratijnayaugandharayana 

3. Pancharatra 

4. Gharudatta 

5. Dutaghatotkaoha 

6. Avimaraka 

7. Balacharita 

P, Madhyamavyayoga 

9. Karnabhara 
10. Urubhanga . 

Besides, there was also an eleventh Bupaka just begun but 
abruptly left unfinished towards tbe middle of the reverse side 
of the first leaf. During a subsequent tour, from one Govinda 
Pisharodi, an astrologer of Kailasapuram, near Kaduthurutti, 
were obtained two Natakas of a similar character, named Abhi^ 
$hekan<itaka and Pratimanataka. It was subsequently dis- 
oovered that the Palace Library also contained a manusqxipt of 



e&ell ol tiiese workd. All these mannsciipts written in Malo- 
yalam characters were on palm-leaves, probabaly three or four 
centuries old. Thus were obtained twelve or rather thirteen 
BupaJcas, neither seen not heard of before. 

It is usual in Natahas to begin with NantJi and then to 
state “•TF3n% But the Natakas in this collection, as a 

rule begin with the stage direction rf^T: 

2. The Oondaotof and then the mangald loka IB 

the Plays. introduced. Again, instead of the word Prasia- 
vana these Natakas use the word Sthapana. 
Thirdly.in the Natakas of Sudraka^alidasa and others, in the 
Ptastavana^ mention is made of the name of the author and of 
the works and in some instances in terms of praise. But in 
the plays before us, in the Sthapana, not even the name is 
brought in either of the works or of the author. In the 
*^Bharata Vakya” or the closing sentence of every one of these 
plays, invariably occurs the prayer: — “May our greatest of 
kings or may our king rule the land’’. In all these plays there 
is at the close a sentence announcing such and such a Nataka 
is finished and here the name of the work is given. All these 
characteristic features can be made out from the following 
quotations which form the initial and closing portions of 
Svapnanataka and other nlays. The beginning of Svapna- 
natakai — 

I ^ 1 1 



(1%’^^; I) 



The beginniag of Pratijnayaugandhctrayanat — 

ctct: i) 

^nW ^T^rf^»F^?T2fOT: II 

(srf^) 

I ^ r 

5Rllf^% ^ si^^rRT*# 1 ^l ^ 

1 

^ ! ??^ ^f^ot oiifitfos^^f TO?5T f^i I m 

«i^w f €s1^<TOnorT5rf^r^ ^ i 



s2i^3Fn?JTf|gf t 

<n^i I 

5^ II 

( ftssBT^ I) 


OTTO 


The ending of Paraiijnayaugandhfiraya*»fi : — 

S? 5 ?TO 5 I 

frof^ liOT ?r3rf%c- Ji 

I) 

=^«Tf5f : I 

II 

The beginning of Pancharatrai — 

“(5fnOT% 5rf^?r^ ^i?n?R: I ) 

— 

st: I 

^ TOr»^f%TIlWTrs^l^: 11 

(qR^«|) f%^TOl% I ^i^m- 

^ ^ ^ I 1 qro^ i 

(%q^) 

^ I 
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ig^psi^j ^3, I 

5#I I 

*1# 5#Fr^ fW^ ^1 II 
(f^sspri-^: I) 

I ** 


•^*riie ending of Paneharatrai — 

— 

^^ormftgr sr^sr si^>rgr«5; (l 

^?TfsR; — 

mt c[g Tiqi Km *T«irg?^ i 

#sf^ it 5RF: ^ f^sf^ ^sf^ II 

— 

^ ERl5rr; I 

f*ir*?f^ ^r5n%: r^tt^ r: ii 

(f^’SRiRTT: 1) 

II 


The beginning of Charudatta : — 

g5RR: — ^ f5lTO?g^R 
5f^RR^Rr%SF5i5^f^f^aT =RM55T«rj% f%«i > I (Rft- 
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^ 

«nnor »tc i srm qf^f^r i ^ sst^qftq^- 

orqji^^RT ^ ^35*ii?Tor5»pqt f%®f TR^r f^«r qf^- 

sw^ I f^og ^ fq^^T | ^ 

3qt5[or*T^ ^ ^osNt i «n^ ! ^[Tq | 

— sfcq I |3T% I sfsq ! f^siT 1 «n«r^ i 

g^psin:: — ®i^ ! f% srftq ^inm qi ^ qrsar^ l 

9tRSt I 

^q I ^q ^oirfor qf^sq ^fl: I 

■•«• •»•« •••• •••• «••• 

g^r^rn:; — q^ft^S ^ qf^qiTofos^ar i (^^tqq) qir s^q- 
q®!^ 3rEqq%qt qpT q^oft | 

5nq gqf&rq^^ i (qRqj^) sRaj i fSrqf^qr % i «iTq?qaiw 
m qf^qi% ^rqqooifl i ^qoar ^i^'orqsq qfq^f^ I fqq s® 
qfl: ^ qsq ®Tf^ i qfq^Tqiq^T% qf^f^q i 

(%q^) 

giioof srror forq?^ qrq qq i qrq ^ i 

w^* — 

q^R qqfq i qqq^or o 

(f%’^KIi=q: I ) 

^^nqqr i^’ 

*lhe ending of Charudatta: — 

4rft i ^ r- — ^ ®io5tR q^»r ^^11- 

wv^ t 



— c^ir I ^ ^ ^%fl: I 
\ 

(^ ^«5Rn% I) 

=^5^: II 
31^^^ ^m^X I” 


The begindtig of Dutaghatotkaehat — 

?Rf: gpnsTRt I ) 




m »Tf«rr5qm3rrg3f%^: i 

^spc?rTf%^^^g55r^5Er^T^5isc^*iT'w^^: tt 


^q2?Tf^ i ^ *Tf^ ^gn?5Ts*iit 

^5^ I 3T?f I I 

(%q^) 

I 1 f^i^f f^if^t Wf^^ I 

f5ii^sfir?F3; I m \^ — 

2rT5=?2i#i5r55if^2rr5i«ft^r f^^nflOTorj: i 

jRn'^Tr: ii 


(f^«^jT?tr: 0 

I ” 



s 


The ending of Dutaghaiotkaeha * — 

^ ^ 1 qf^FRT^J, 

^ ^g T qw i > ^f *i5rf^ I 

^R^)[q^ ^ qiDsq^wnft m il 

( ^ ^ I ) 

The beginning of Avtmai aica : — 

^[^: — 

^^555f^5i^r^q>ci^w??;sr- 

?r»gTRt ^g5rq^JTgfrfr^=q^^3BT 

?jftqRC, sito3 (I 

(s^^^) 

«f€t — f^rfir i 

^Tf: I *13 %^q^r^n=n]^ i 
^it — ^ «iRs^ ^ I 

«§: n^ i «rf^ ^ 

^rmoftaf i 

(^q^) 

55R^R »rs® mm- 


I 



y 

»T5fr I 

^F5# 'tRSHTH I si^f^l^Rf ^- 

^?if ^ I 

4( 3TS^ «TTO^I^ 1 

I) 

^mr I ” 

The ending of AvimaraTcat — 

(*r:^ffp3C) 

»Trq: 5Rir»*rt i 

f*^T SRIRg 5T: II 

(f^T?^T: ^ I ) 

I 

^5^: I P’ 

The beginning ol Balacharitai''-^ 

( cTcT; 5?/^^ !3?FrnC: I ) 

^PTFC: — 

3^1 3 ?iRm- 

^gi^TT §sr'^sC*T: I 

^ ^S^5Rir%»T: 'TTi II 

t?^Rn^«rr^ f^ifr'i^rif^ i 3?% ^ims^rir 

^ ^ I ^W I 'R«Tlf^ 1 

(?tq^) 


^ iTn=f^r<^ I 
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^ fT^ £Ri.g*PP2?T»T^ 5TR^ >=C^ H 

( f^’^=hl'cT: I ) 

The ending of BalachaHtcet — 

?»TT €TiR<t 4?^ f|ir^f|re3Tf,Dir®T«i I 
»T^'^crT5rT«t SRU^ ^5 ll 

’istiftsf: li 

5r[®=g|^g5^ I” 


The beginning of Madhyamavyayogat— 

( !^R: ! ) 

w^* — 

qrqig: ^ 

q; ^5r 

%^i3qiq fq^q^er^R^ it 

Jas? |q I «r3f I tmrf^ 1 

(^qs^) 

! ^t3^q; 1 

^«rnc: — ^51^ i 

ai^s^wRarr3[^ qnrofts^ ^ i 
qRq^ f¥^5ri;T %3 t(^ qiq^RfF ti 
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OTor^sT f^re«if% i ^nl 

^ »T?^t^'7R5^^2T ^M®r^ f^nrr: I «I5r fl I 

o <L •" 


«TI^t f|[^ f^%=5n[r3=^: ^ ^ 

s^TsriipK'^fi^ ^^x ^>g: l^r il 


(f^<spi5rr: j) 


^^rmr \ 


The ending of Madhyamavyayogat — 

J — f|f%^ 1 I 1 fg^r- 

w 5T«T^s ?i5^ ®rsrri?ft5TT 5r*T% f i 
SW^ »Rtsf^ 5Tsn sr^^f *RWI5^: II 

(f^Rrr: 51^ I) 

;T«nTs*rr^«Tts^'%^i ti 


The beginning of Karnabhara : — 





f : .11 
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^ 5r«r^ l «iw ! *R?iT^ I 

m ^ ! f^5fT I 

^j^psTK: — T^fra^ I 

5# ^1% ^Rcfr^r%t \ 
52?^ 5^«Fm5EIT II 
( I ) 

H^tTR^l II 


The ending of Karnabhara : — 

?rl5r ?FR^: f%q^: i 

^5rr ^'5i30Ttqa> ii 

( ) 

ll'^ 


The beginning of Urubhangat — 

(5rF«n% CRT: sil^^ ^^K:) 

— 

*TT?wn^f5[f 

€ih ^ ^5iT#T: 

51^ m ^ ¥nT^5I^ %ipr; II 

^ «W% I 3f|fl qi^Tj^ I 
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(^r^) 

! 

^ ! 

(srf^) 

»nR 7 Ti^j — 

^gs('Jii^5iTT5rT^5T^??5ft^ 1 

it i2T[«r=Tt^r3??2Jt: sift nf^sr: li 

(fts^Ftr I ) 

II 

The ending of XJruhhangai — 



crtwft 

W^%} — 

3^sroir??r^w ^ i 

— 

qii ^ JT^qf^: ^rftfrrRq^: it 
(f%c 5 | 5 r?^; ^ ) 

The beginning of t^ve nameless NataTtai — 

(?TP?F% CRT: srf%?I% | ) 

g^n[: — 

m: I 

5igf%^5r fr^gTSFr^?! ^ li 

ft^iq^qr!^ i i%f *if^ fljjrqsfsjrt ^ 

f ^ srat I -sT^ l j 
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1 

^39?^ ^r^T^rorf qr®^: m: I 

q^ q^sRiRSRf ^qfqsfTfqr ii 

(^[^RT: I) 


^^TTRT il ” 


The beginning of Abhithekanaiaka : — 

(;TlT?r 5 % q^qrf^ 1 ) 

— 

^^«r^?qor^R?qq5'fl5=2[f==9r qi^ri^^c ^ U 

f%^qqrf% s ( qf^qj^rq^qq) 
qpt f^ffTqqsq^ fq \ ^ 1 q?sqiT% i 

(%q«^) 

3 ?ftq ! fq I 

II 


The ending of A bhi$hekanatakai — 

mm q^=q^ sRH'^qg i 
fqiqfq IR^T sRTRq q: u 

( f^’s^jRrr; I ) 
50fa^s^: II 

mim, ii” 



is 

^he beginning of PraiimanaMeat — 

( rrgf; I ) 

— 

»TTf \ 

^ ^orr4irfir»T«9r MrworR*ir li 

(%q«iir%g^?!^fq) «if^I 

( 5 rf^) 

f»rf^ j 

^ — ®rcT ! gf I ( gpT^ I ) 

— «rf^ ft 

Sf^ 5# ^Ritss^^rf^ I 

( 51 ^) 

^sfvq I ! 

g^gr ^5 E»t^% It 

(f^'sspptr I) 

II 

TbeL ending of Pratimanatakat — 

(Ri[gRIfR^) 

RRT spffir^ ^TRFig: I 

gsir ^rapgr ^rt 3^ ^r R5TO =r: ii 
( Pl'i^Rir: ^ I ) 

11 

Rf^RRrS^ miwi ir' 
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Besides exhibiting a struotnral similarity, these plays also 
contain, as the above quotat’ons will show, several passages in 

common, e g. t 

luS”amo”|1Se ^ fw?riTJT5«I& 5rs5 ^5% I I 

I ” is found in all plays except Pr<^tijnat 
Gharudatta, AvimaraJca, Pratima and Karnabhara. Again 
the sloka — 

f|<IWT^F«r$o®55T>J. I 

ntsTRs m h*' 


appears as the Bharata Vakya both in- Svafnavasavadatia 
and in Balacharita, The passage- — 

“qqq?5W^aret »ir: srmsETi | 

^*rrJTf?r *r|t sr«ri«a |»” 


is seen in the plays Pra%>»e», Ammaraka and Ahhinheka, VtXiA 
the latter half of the sloka oooors in Panoharatra also. The 
practice of soggesting nanses of the principal Dramatis Personas 
in the benedictory verse is alike in Pratijna^ Pancharatra, 
Praiima and Svapnanataha. The sloka — 

?rJ?tswF% sm*. 1 

appears in the first Act of both Oharudatta and Balacharita, 
The passage occurs in the sixth Act 

of St^aTpuanaicbJccL and also in tb.e fourth aot of Ahhi&heTcor- 

naiaka. The patt‘*^’E^T5P^X^^^’ ’of a sloka is seen in both the 
second aot of Pratima and in the sixth act of Ahhishekanataka, 
Many more points of similarity of this kind can be observed 
in the plays. 

As indicated by these points of close similarity, it is very 
likely that all these plays are the work of the same author. 

As neither the name of the author nor that of 
work is mentioned in the Sthapana of these 
plays, it seems to me that they must have been, 
written before such a practice came into vogue. 
Having regard to the various poetio excellences whi^ will be 



1 ? 


hereafter noticed, 1 should think that the author was a great 
poet of antiquity and oi wide renown. What we have till now 
known as B'oa'pnavasa'Qad.atta^ though only in name, from 
ancient works of such great authors as AcharyahMnavagttpio^ 
pada and others, may in all probability be the same work as this 
SvapnanataTca, which is perhaps only a contracted form of the 
full name; for. in SvapnanataTea, we have the description of the 
prince Vafsaraja*s dream about Vasavadatta. These considera- 
tions make me regard this series of plays with unusual appre- 
ciation, for it is well-known that Svapnauasobvadaiia which 
was till now thought to have been lost for ever was composed 
by the great poet Bhasa as the following sloka of Bajasehhara 
in SuktimuTetavali shows; — 

^if^rs’jyT 11” 


This great poet it is who is enshrined in the passage in the 
Prastavana of MalaviTcagnimitra by Kalidasa 

and in the following sloka 
by Bhatta Bana in HarshaGharita, 




I am surprised to find that a few have been labouring 
under an erroneous impression that Bhasa and Dhavaka are 
identical. Bhasa is described by Kalidasa as a very ancient 
poet in his Malaoikagnimitra, while Dhavaka was only a con- 
temporary and protege of Harsha, the author of MatnavaU, as 

is evident from the well-known line 

in the Kanyaprakasa as well as from the comments thereon 

’ in the Kavyaprakasa^Brihat‘ 
iika by 8r% Vidyaohakravariin. How can these two poets 
Who dourished in difierent centuries be deemed identical? t 
These Natakas being thus seen to be the works of Bhasa, 
the epithet^^’^ ’ by which Bhatta Bana in the above 
t Vida appendiz XX (a) 
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sloka qualifies Bhasa's Naiakast apply to these plays, fox 
every one of them begins with the stage direction 5RI: 

cRit srfqsjrRr 

As the manuscript of Svapnavasavadatta, the best known 
of the series, was moth-eaten in several places, and the manus- 
scripts of Karnalihara and Charudatta were 
ot'ii^^pieraSc^ incomplete, I tried to obtain complete manu- 
varad. Scripts of these plays, with a view to edit and 

publish them. With this end in view, I addres- 
sed several Sanskrit scholars, European as well as Indian. 
Many of them replied to say that even these manuscripts, 
however incomplete, of Bhasa*s Natakas which had long been 
regarded as lost, were in themselves a very great acquisition; 
but fortunately, 1 was able to obtain a complete, though not 
correct, manuscript of . each of the two plays Prafijna and 
Svapnavasavadata, This was from my friend Pandit A. 
Anantacharya of Mysore who was kind enough to send me a 
copy of his copy of the mansoript he bad obtained from Kerala. 
At the end of this manuscript copy of Svapnavasavadatta is 
written This agrees with what we supposed 

to be the full name of Svapnanataka. At the end of the manu* 
script of PratijnanaUka is written the full name of Prafijna- 
yaugandharayana. After this, during another tour, I obtained 
at Haripad a manuscript of Avimaraha from Mr.t^ubramonyan 
Moottatn of Puttiyal. The Svapnavasavadatta with the aid 
of the new manuscript has assumed a. complete form and I feel 
fully rewarded for my pains on this account. When Svapna- 
vasavadatta was just in the press another manuscript of it was 
secured tliom Krishnan Tantri of Thazhamon Matham in 
Chengannur and separate manuscript of Pratijnayaugandhara- 
yana and of Ahhishekanataka were also obtained from the 
same source. 

After Svapnavasavadatta and some other plays were 
published, a manuscript of the Svapna was obtained from the 
Kilimanur Palace and another manuscript with a number of 
plays other than Svapnavasavadatta^ from Mr. Nilakanthan 
Oh^yax of Manganam. Also a complete copy of the frag- 
mentary play already refereed to as not revealing its mine was 
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then found to e3:ist in the codes secured from Mr. Subrar- 
monyan Moottatu of Fatiiyal; and its name was learnt to be 
Dutavahya as shown by the concluding passage of the ploy: — 

sRTt^ :r: n 

I ) 

g ^n gqL II ” 

The grand and oharming beauty with which things are 
described in exact resemblance to nature, and 
^:^sa”s*^age.*° ohoice of simple apt and felicitous words 
are features so peculiarly cbaracteristic of these 
Jtupakas that they outshine Kalidasa's and come iDear,in these 
respects, to the excellence of epic poets Valvmhi and Vyasa. 
On this ground alone the antiquity of Bhasa could be well 
established. Other arguments are also shown in support of the 
theory. Doubtless it is to this Svapnavasavadatia of outs that 
Vandyaghatiya Sarvananda who lived about 1159 A. D. of the 
Christian era, refers when he, in his AmaraTcosaiikasarvasava 

says in commenting on the sloka, * I ’ ’ that '* 

Acharyabkinavaguptapada who 
lived in the 10th century A.D. speaks of Svapnavasavadatia in 

his Bharatanatyavedavivriti 

Therein another Naiaha is also mentioned under ‘the name of 
Daridra Charudatta^ I think that it is our OharadaiUmataka. 

Famanu, who flourished long before Anandavardhana, the 
author of Dhvanyaloka of the 9th centaxy A. D., quotes in the 
third Adhyaya of the fourth Adhikarana of his Kavyalankara- 
sutravritti, the following sloka which occurs in the fourth 
act of Svapnroasavadattat'^ 
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I i 


WT^TTRr 11 


yj 


In the second Adhyaya of the 5tb Adhiharana is also quoted the 

passage 15% =r which is the fourth pads of 

a certain aloha in the fourth act of PratijnayaugandJuirayana. 
In the fifth Adhikarana of the same work is quoted the sloka, 


*‘5?WT 

C(3irs3rf^{ 


which occurs in the first act of GharudaitcmataJeat The 
former half of the sloka, 


?r»T! i 
’rar u ” 

which occurs iu the first act of both Balachariia and 
Charudattat is quoted by Dandin of the 6th century A. D 
in the second Pariehcheda of his Kavyadursm- 

^‘sfr^is^sf 5r»T: I 

The Aryett 

35J®T «T Slf%gT % gicigSTf i| ” 


is quoted in the 3rd Udyota of Dhvanyalokaloehana as 
being taken from Sv€tpnavasav%datta, But 1 should thick 
that this sloka is not from SvapnavoMavad^Utst, for it is 
found in none of the three manuscripts of ours. Besides 
this sloka apparently signifies the springing up of love 
for a lady at first sight . It should be either for VotSceoadaUa 
or PadmcmaM. But it could not be for the former, for the 
troubled thoughts of a lover for his far-off lady appear in this 
NafaJea only loi^; after a happy wedded life; nor could it be 
for the latter, for, she was offered to VaUcm^et oven without 
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his request at a time when ho was much aflSieted twth thoughts 
of VasmadcbUa. This surely could not be the occasion for 
describing his love for Padmavati, It is thus seen that this 
sloka could not find & place in Svapnavasavadaita. Hence, 
we could not infer even that this was an omission in the 
readings of gome manuscripts, owing to the Natalka having 
ceased from circulation. Again, in the explanation of the 
85ih Karika of the 6th Pariohoheda of the SahUyaddirpema 
the sloka, 


TO 


^ qspRTi I 


is quoted from j5aZaoAar«f O' as occurring -therein. But this 
sloka may very likely have been taken from a Balacharita 
relating to Sri Bamat for the commentator of the Sahitya- 
darpana^ in explaining ^^he above sloka adds that it is addressed 
by Para&u Bama to Sri Bama^ And so it is that this sloka 
is not found in our Balacharita which relates to Sri Krishna, 
And thb Bama Balacharita may probably be a work of Bhasa. 
For AhMsheJea owes its su'-ject matter to Kishkindha, 
Sundara and Yziddha Kandas and the Pratimaaataka takes 
its materials from the Ayodhya arid Aranya Kandas, Thus 
it is not out of place to surmise that Bhasa in his zeal to 
compose dramas out of Purva Bamayana' should have also 
written a Nataka baeed on the remaining Balakanda, 


Bhamaha in the fourth chapter of his Kavyalankara 
illustrates Nyayavirodha as follows:- 


friirwK ^ ^snj^*TTO: is 

*i4fSr h 
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m wrar w q^r: w I 

«tT3# w il 

®rE*F^ N%^2rr^r5«TP^'raf^rsni i 

«J3Frt%q^n?J2ris5ir ^ ffgwfsr; ^f«nj. II 

smVsia ^sf*wn» l 

g l ^a gi w q i^ qf 5R^ li 

«r%?f^r =^worr r^crjt ^ i 

^ ^T#sf^ ^ ^3 ^*13 ?r3 II 

The sabjeot reviewed by Bhamaha above, is seen in its entirety 
in PraUjnanatilcnt Moreover, the Prakrit passage ‘^^Topif Wff 
*W «Fr«ir TR n^T, 3?arar W the first act of PraU- 

jnematika is quoted in the form of verf<e W*r ^JWI JW 

q^t *W” by Bhamaha in hia enquiry on Nyayavirodha. 
The name itself of the NaiiJea is not mentioned by Bhamaha, 
probabaly on account of the NatiTea having been well*known 
in his days. The Bubjeot of Bhamaha's enquiry is found in 
thB Brihaikatha ^&o. This should not lead one to infer that 
Bhamaha had Brihatkatha in view, and not Pratijncmatika, 
for the passage *i*i ^5ff” quoted by Bhamaha occurs 

in PraHjna, while nothing authorises to infer that the same 
passage occurs in Brihatkatha^ The fact, however, is, as we 
will show presently, Brihatkatha was written only after the 
age of Bhamaha. Bhahmaoharya, it seems to me, must have 
lived long prior to Kalidasa. Por, while he mentions such 
names of poets and poems as Medhavi, Bamasarma, Asmaka- 
vamsa, Batnaharana, Aohyutoitara, all unkuown to us, he 
has never mentioned the name of Kalidasa of world-wide fame 
or any of his works of supreme excellence. But had Bhamaha 
ever seen the poems of Kalidasa he would have of course 
mentioned them or made them also, as in the case of PraU- 
jnanedSka, subject to his criticism. Bhamaha in his “3"* 13'^' 
(enquiry into poetic conceits) speaks of the fashion of 
making m^sengers of olouds, wind eto. 
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Jisir ^ 5srar5ii:?JTre^T?c«l: I 



®iwi=#irss^^r^^ ^^^5rf%=gTR«rt i 

^ ^ siq%^f5r% gTirsrr sr II 

#Rw;o<5«Tr ^ *n^ I 

5r«rT *ra-3 gji^rtirj srgisqlr || 

(Bhamaha'’s KavyalanTcara, BarieTiefuda I) 

B'rom this, we cannot conclude that Bhamaha was oouvexsant 
with the pcem, T\leg7iadv>ta, for then we could as well infer 
that ha knew also of Suhasandesa written by a poet of 
yesterday. Hence I think that by these slokas, our Aeharyef 
only teaches us generally that the fashion in some of out 
Eavyas of lovers sending messages through such inanimate 
objects as the wind, the moon, the clouds and such living 
inarticulate creatures as the bee, the Ghahravcthcb and the 
parrot is not desirable on the occasions when the sender of 
the messages is in a state of sooriety. Bearing in -miTid this 
instruction of our Aoharya, Kalidasa, with his keen of 

poetic propriety, observes, in defence of his message through 
the clouds, at the beginning of Meghadutai-- 

^ai%qRr: ^ 

^ i 

^ iri^f%ltqvn%?r^T%5r% u” 

'Xhus it is seen that Bhamaha lived much prior to Kalidasa, 
Again in the passage, •‘m'3ir^?cfl3S!:qfrq»*lT®Btl%3[srT*Tf«ni.*' of 
Meghaduta, Kalidasa speaks of the aged vUiagexs of AvanU, 
clever in relating the story of Vdayana, This may lead one 
to believe that the old villagers of Avanii at the time of 
of Kalidasa might have seen Udayana in their younger days 
and that Udayana's age must be only a little earlier than 
Kalidasa's. If so, how can Bhamaha's priority to Kalidasa 
hold good, seeing that Bhamaha does not even hint at 
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Vcbtsaraja's proximity in time, but speaks of him as « obaracter' 
of remote history or romance? But this is not so, for, in the 
Praatavana of MalamTeagnimitrat Kalidasa speaks of Bhasa 

of wide spread fame “Jir«rasr5rwr 

^ ’^l*TI^t”’and h regards 

the works of Bhasa as belonging to a very ancient date, 

5r ssti ^ 'grrnr Ttii»» means that in 

the course of a long period, Bhasa's famo had been gradually 
growing until in Kalidasa's time it reached it's summit; and 
several centuries should bava intervened between Bhasa and 
Kalidasa to justif j such language, it is certain tnerefore 
that Bhasa is anterior to Kalidasa and TJ day ana is still 
farther removed from him. Hence, XJdayana, tJse hero of 
Bhasa's Natahat has not the slightest chance of being placed 

a little before Kalidasa. The passage 

means really this: that the old villagere having heard of 
the ancient romantic story of TJdayana cf their own village 
are fond of telling the wonderful tale, as all old men are; and 
not that they have seen Udayana, Thus Bhawaha's long 
priority to Kalidasa is confirmed. Again, Bhamaha in discus- 
sing in his Kavyalanhara, the form of a Katha and an 
AJehyayika, does not mention Brihathatha^ which, from the 
peculiarity of the Katha, deserves mention in that conneoiion 
and to which Dandin under the same topic in his Kavadcsraa 
refers, 

“^*Tr«rT*i4f i 

1 should therefore conclude that, at the time of Bhamaha, 
Brihatkaiha had not come into existence. Only after Bha 
maha's time, those wonderful and interesting stories were culled 
froag the Itihasas,itom Svapnavabovadatta fktxdi o^h&xKavyas 
and from. folk-lore and woven by Ounadhya with additions of 
hia own into that treaeure bouse of stories called Brihatkaiha, 
Ghtmadhya'a was a contemporary oi Sahvahana tim fouadar 
of the era of that name. Bhamaha* a da^e being thus earlier 
than Qwskadhya goes baot: to tne first cent ary preceding the 
Ohr^ian etik The author of our Natakaa desecTijag oi coarse 



ft date mucli earlier than that of Bhamaha must Qeoeeeaiili^ 
be placed not later than the third or the second century B. O. 

Again, Vishnuqupfa (alias Chanahya or Kautalyd) the 
great propounder of politics, a contemporary of Chandragapta, 
Maury a is known to have lived in the fourth century B. 0, 
In his Kauialiya Arihasastra where he tells us how, on the 
eve of war, ministers and pri«sts should breathe spirit and* 
enthusiasm into soldiers, he observes: — 

'5t»n’ 5%, — ‘^ri % ?Tr5i*n 

fR, srflf^r^Sr «isr5r: — 

*T55r^%55i'?5rT fwm: I 

«a^;r *Tr^ ^r: strong^ ggtg || 

If# sE[?3^ §^5? 5^55^ | 

^ 5t5*r *?nj5PC« =5- ^ 1,% !f II 



(Kautalyd's Arthasaatra, Adhikaiana 10, Adhyaya 3) 

The Buhstauco of the passage is : that to the brave is 
reserved a happy end, those who lose their life in battle attain 
that which is won by long penance and sacrifices. The victo- 
rious are ever honoured cn earth but he who shrinks from 
fighting for the royal master by whom he is fed is a sinner 

destined for hell. This sloka**^^ 5r?n:^” which is quoted above 
is found in the fourth act of Pratijnayaugandharayana 
addressed to soldiers to. stimulate them to fight. Now we 
have to see whether this sloka is borrowed from the Nataka 
by the author of Arthasaatra or the other way. When a 
minister out of policy addresses soldiers on the nobility of death 
in battle and the sinfulness of shrinking from fighting in the 
cause of one’s master, his words are not likely to be credited* 
unless backed by authority. Hence the first quotation 
“5rr % fl5l®li“from the sacred Srutu This is followed by 
two pinkas Which read as cited from a source which, in import- 
Uloa, is of equal force with the Bvnfitis> Stonce the 8l(^ft 
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not be the wocdR of the aafebor of Arth as astro. 
Further the fact that it imruf diately follo^rs arotbpr quotar ion 
also proves it to bo a quotation. For, the previous eloka 

obviously a quotation as the word to which both 

‘^•l.’and*^TJi;,’refer is not in tboelcka,but has to be gathered, as 
shovrn by the construction, tiom the passage prtoodtng it in 
the work from which it is quoted. And this verse has, in fact, 
been traced in Parasara Snirifi. Again, Kautalya introduces 

the two slokas with ’’(meaning, ‘liere are the 

slokas on the subject*) which he never does in cases o* his own 
slokas. But on two occasions Kautalya quotas vcrees of his 
own with this remark “Here, there is this, *' cncs in Adlu'.karana 
Vll, Adhyaya VI in iheSamhita Prayaniha Prahararta. ; and 
again in Adhikarana VII, Adhyaya I v in tha Hiranya Sandhi 
PraJearana. But such is not the case. “He».e, there is this** 
shows that what follows is in completicn of what was said 
before with which it forms a pars ; and that it does not pur- 
port to strengthen what has already been concludod, because 
the stanzas quoted do not profess to establish anything that 
has been said before ; and also because the quotation is not 
specifically stated to be “Slokas” when the author says “Hare, 
there is also this” and not “Here, there are theta stanzas.” 
Such a statement has significance only as referring to a quo- 
tation. Moreover there is also this that Vamana in his Kavya- 
lankara in examining in the ^rayygtkadhikarana the appropri- 
ateness and correctness of the various torins and expressions 
found in poetry, quotes the last *Pada' of this stanza and ex- 

mines the correctness of found in that Pada. So Vamana 
regards this verse as belonging to the domain of literature and 
tratijna is the only known wotk of literature where this 
verse is found and that decides that Bhasa must be its author. 
Further in Kavyas, the authors having an easy and graceful 
command over words express their ideas, scientific or popular, 
naturally in their own words. Bat if ever they quote from 
others* works they do so with an unmistakable indication. As 
there, w no such indication in Pratijnayaugandharayana, in 

Ihft eascr o£ Ilia sloka*^^ should think it is own 



Bloka quoted by CJiamTeyat tbe authot of! tbe dfthanastrtt* 
Thus we see otir JB/tasa^s priority to ChanaJcya- 

In the fifth act of PratimanataTea, in the passage addres* 
Bed to liama by Havana, oaa Medhatithi is mentioned, 

»7iJTCr4 

««riT%si?j||*i5iT# sn%a^ srrac^^ ^ ” 
This Medhatithi ought to ha an eminent Mahavshi and not 
the commer tatosr ei llamt, for he is mentioned along with 
such high cames as Slanu, Maheswara, Brihaspati and 
Praohetas, T’ans there is no reason for suspecting the age of 
Bhasa bo be posterior to that of Medhatithi, the commentator 
of Manu. 

The characteristic fnerits of these NataTcae are also in con- 

soraanoe with their extreme antiquity. 

7. The Merits of the manner of expression in them is 

quite unique ; for their language is so 
clear, lofty and maieshio. as well as sweet and charming ; and 
it is very sel.i'om, if at all, that wa meet with such excellences 
in works which are less than ten oanturies old. 

1, The se' tenoss are everywhere replete with a wealth 
of idea?, beautifully expressed, which cultured minds will 
highly appreciate. 

2, The varied and subtle manifestations of objects in 
different oocditions and environments are graphically described, 
BO as to be realized vividly by learned men. 

3, Again, our celebrated poet who is always mindful of 
the Jtasas, nowhere appears to be wanting in brevity or appro- 
priateness of expression, nor does he fail to use adequate words 
or to convey proper meaning so as to suit the sentiments 
expressed. 

4:. It cannot be said that we do not meet with in the 
works of one or two very famous poets sweetness of expression 
or ease of langaagp; but those qualities seem to have attained 
perfection in these dramatic works- That these dramas issued 
forth from the mouth of the poet as freely as breath itself, 



will be ft|)par6nt lo all learned men on examination. In every 
way it appears to me that the elegance of diction as well as 
exposition in these dramas is only a different but a more 
pleasing form of Bisbisuktis. On a close study of every one 
of these 'JSwpaXias, various merits herein detailed and even more 
can he easily discerned by all learned men. But I shall only 
quote a few VaTeyas from everyone of these Natakas just to 
illustrate the ffow of language. 

The following verse taken from Svapnavasavadatia is 
addressed by Yattgandharayana to Vasavadatta who was 
sorely afflicted at b ing asked to get out of the way, in the 
forest by Padmavati’a attendants — 

sTii^r: li” 

The saying of Vatsaraja (Act A, si, 9) illustrates that a 
kind reception should meet with equal hospitality:— 

“3<irnTf WT f%srT^?rf ^ i 

S55*iT il” 

The necessary results of labour are thus exemplified in 
Pratijnanatika (Act 1, si. 18) — 

“^Tsr?i%5i!?T% <sRi»n5rT i 

^miT wniks^: l ” 

The following are the essentials of a bridegroom according 
to Mahaaena (Act 2, si. 4) — 

rTff: 3^f liq I 

5T 5T qR<Ti5qr g«Rrq: || ” 

The feelings of a bride’s mother are portrayed in (Act 2, 
b17)- 

“CR%5*rT<RTI ^sm JR: I 



tl!!1}«3 aosietiee ef a preeeptox m leferenee to a ptipil ata 
deeoribed by Dronacharua in Pancharatra (Act 1, si. 18) — 

^ ©< 15=7 g?:% si?[T3l[^rtRmtsf^ m3: 11” 

The nes:!) sloka (\ot '2, si, 9) brings nut tbe feat of Yudhi- 
shthira lest the Tices of Dhariarashtras should be imputed to 
them:— 

5rm ^ 1 % sEwra% mriftr | 

Virata*s praise of a warrior’s deeds is contained in the 
following sloka (Act 2, si, 28) — 

aT^i®r?rR5ti 11 ” 

Here is a description of darkness as given in Oharudatta 
(Act 1. si. 20) - 

“a®:T5FKarnr»RV Vt?IRT RlRit =5r 3^^^ I 

Ik ?:s5r%S'=^r^r «rar «rarRr5T«r *5t5r: 11 ’* 

The thougts of a thief are described in (Act 3. si, 7.)— 

“25^5^13. mgsrmfiiwisfT I 

nt ^ m*i *rmf»T ?r f%% u” 


The following are Dhriiarashtra^s words of sorrow at 
AhMmampB death, %^\iexxttoviiDutaghatot7eacha (81. 17)— 




I 


mif 3 ^ ?r qRrar 11 ” 


Qahtaotlcaoha's retort to Dmy'odhana is given below(Sl. 45)— 
5r 3 R?F5r Rr«T^: 

q- Rrsrrro: i 

f%lFa^5%S'3Jn^Ri ^ 5Tg a»> 



so 

The heavy ressponaibilitieo o£ a king anS a mmlstec as 
described by them v >.-'T'eotive!y are foand in the following, from 
the Avimaraka ( C/ 1, Sls^ 2 & 5) — 

“gw: srrir^ 

ji^^r 5i<Ryqi 1 

Inr ®iqrT3|'3 sn%^s^ 

?:?Eq]r ^R^rrf^fRqr 5CDn%^i% li 

af^^r Wtori' sra: qyf^aa^ 

faq^ ia^qa : T^aailt^Ta 'sraai^ i 

apTT^aT f!3?PF: MfcTgwgait ^q^f^s 

S^a «[D^% ai^a55T%sL»aT: 11” 

The commenoem«mt of the night is described in 
(Act 2, SI, la)~ 

T%a^ifai^T aaraqr aia^s^ftaaia: i 
a^siaqjrg^srai af^^<5r=#r^r q^aarala agssrsSr^: n” 

The supreme efficacy of fate is shown in the following 
verse (Act 3, si. 12) — 

**a5a ^ afe a r%«a% ^rsa ^la: 
ai a f%«ar?r aaf?r qj?n% a?aij. i 
a?^: ^raai? ^ort 

^ iaaTaaga=5i5T% qjiar^fe: n” 

Bfects of darkness are here depicted [Balaeharita, Act 1, 
si. 1'^ & Act 3, si. 19) — 

“sraqaarr fa fasTt a^rijar fa far: \ 

Sfaxas^a ^^s'a uar a^rfaq^t ii” 

“gfforfa'aiaifrr aff f^TiTirsfi^TeCT | 

^sa^TSar <q'«rl^aq'ar qffr n'rat ii ” 

The benedictory verse in the Mcfdhyamavyayogci runs as 
follows (SI- 1) — 



®r; in?rar%g^l=5«5ir ?:?ci3r cqnsn:^T?H?«r ii ” 

Her© we have the descr^plioB of a Bahshasa Csl, 26)— 

»7:=gr7r’qii^?rj 

nc‘^qiT*Tin^*5rq1?ri?T=^:5: 

§5qg> wcTr^r fgqig^s^.F'f H” 

Here is Kama’s reply to Sahja who oljjecta to the giving 
away of his armour ana ear-ri^g {Karnahhara SI, 19) — 

‘ fesar ?i=5?5Rf inqcii'cT qRqT! l 

«F?5 *ra =5* f g =gr fggr% i|” 

The description of Dttryodhana who has fallen down with 
his thigh broken is cotitaiDed in this verse {U ruhhanga, si. 28)- 

^f^K<33Ts:r3r%a'«^f%- 
5H%3s i 
«r^- 

The eorrowfal words of LaJeshmana as Sita faces the 
ordeal by fire (®l?sq«r5r) are quoted below {AhhisheJeanataJea 
Act 6, fil. 21)— 

“f%?Fra ^ ssrrefrg. i 

f?I5clT *w It ” 

Mavana's words expressing that he reed not anticipate 
any dangerous consequecces from Kama are contained in 
Act 3, si. 19. — 

l^tT 9^'’! I 

gr guf ig. M” 

Bama’s utterance in Pratimanata-lsO’ may be noted 
(Act 1. si 4)— 
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*nrra^ 

Traf|5 fW^% gr^T *r fqf^cr; 

tp': fqgqRc qr^ci^r »^t ii” 

The prostration of Bama at his father’s feet immediately 
after he came to know of the royal mandate for his eororation 
as narrated to Sitat is described in these words (Act 1, si i ) — 

*‘w qeRTT nwicq^. | 

wjrrfq li” 

The words addressed to Rama by hahshmana who got 
extremely angry at KaiJceyt’s oondaet are as follows (Act 1» 
si. 18)— 

^ «ig: wr 

fsr3i5tfsnj?r: qf^gjqlr i 

Wit ^ ll 

Bharata's feeling of surprise at the prospective sight of his 
oyra people may be quoted (Act o, si. 3) — 

“qf%c[f*twr fwgs qRwt: TRrr ^rgwri^* 

wf55r 8*rRr5i«Rr 8351 : %w^r 

qf^f%ci^r?nsr^5i <Rwn% wwr ^ «iraT ^ ^ifnfwsrr 11 ” 
Bharata's reply to KaiJe^yi may also be cited(Act, 3, si, 16) — 
“q?Pi*Rrenr =^1^5^ ^ 

iRRPjf^cl: iR3E?TT4t««ir wrf ^y^nsr: | 

t[f5Rragqr: sal^^TP^r; ^wr^qqi^si^- 

'^orRJir gg «flr%crt: ii” 

Here is another saying of Bharata (Act 3, si. 22) — 

**srsi qr?wrf^ wss^rori^jr: | 

gwi«ii t f^gr^’KTi ^r^rarr ?r?c u” 



, lianoaiotiory in rune as failcrar8t>-<* 

“tiRC; qrqi^^JSFUi « m I 

5rgi%^ cig^iig^q^^r % u” 

So far with xeference to verses. The superior exoellenod 
of Sentences which axe not subject to the restrictions of verei* 
fication is everywhere to be ob<!ervea in these Bupahas, It 
really surpasses in grandeur the style of other works .and is in- 
comparable. A perusal of the work will make this clear ; 
hence no illustrations are given. 

The defects pointed out by Bhamaha in Pratijna NatiJea 

8. Bhamaha'BOritioiBm already referred, may 

Explained. be explained, Bhamaha considers it extxe~ 

mely improbable that such an illustrious king as Vaisftraja 
would have been unaware of his enemy’s strategem in resorting 
to the fictitious elephant, either through the absence of spies or 
the negligence of his ministers; or that he would not have been 
murdered by his infuriated enemies, while he was alone and 
had fallen into their hands or that he could not have distin- 
guished a ficitiiious elephant by day. The first statement does 
not require any serious refutation, for it is quite possible that 
even a farsighted king, with all his spies and his devoted and 
efficient ministers, in his great eagerness for elephant-hunt, 
might disregard his mmistexs’ advice and proceed alone in 
haste. 

Again, a prudent and generous- minded minister like Salan- 
hajfWMi could well have prevented the attempted murder of 
"Vo^swdjtt on the ground that it would be more pleasing to 
his lord if snch a valiant and honourable foe could be taken 
cai^ive, and that it would be a very mean act to kill a captive 
who was already stupefied by blows. It must be, for these 
reasons, that Bheanahacharya refers to the fictitious elephant 
as the last ground of his objections; but on a minute examina- 
tion, even this is of no account, for in Pratijna Natika, Hantm 
iaiea, in sjjaference to deception practised upon Vataarajat 
spes^s s — 



u 







^31 i^ir it 


J? 


It is clear from the above passage that the place where the 
fictitious black elephant was posted, was covered with such a 
dense forest of sala trees that it was hardly possible to distin- 
guish an elephant. While even the existence nf the elephant 
was left to be inferred only through the tasks, it were hardly 
likely to conceive even by day that it might possibly be a 
fictitious one. It is, however, clear from Pratijna NatiJca that 
Vafsaraja*s elephant-bunt must have taken place about mid- 
day, !From this, Bhamaha concludes that, however dense the 
thebs might be, even there, darkness cannot co-exist with mid- 
d'ay light, that it is thus Impossible that an elephant could not 
be distinguished owing to the density of the sala trees, and 
that such a statement is a mere exaggeration. On the other 
hand, it seems to us that actual experience shows that there 
could be total dat^ess on account of thb density of sala trees, 
in spite of broad day light. If on the other hand, as narrated 
in the Eathasaritsagara which is a close copy of Brihat- 
katha, evening twilight bad begun to set in, Vatsaraja’s erro- 
neous impression beccmes more probable; but this ingenious 
statement does nowhere appear in Pratijna Natika, and that 
it is quite possible that the author of the Brikatkatha might 
have conceived this statement for the sake of repelling Bha^ 
imha's cdticisins and Somedevahhatia having come across it in 
^riH/utkathamovili have inserted it in his own work> Katha-- 
satitsagara. * Everything has thus been rendered clear, 

* n. Lambaba, IV. Taranaga, XVIII, Sloka 
i II” 



Thevfi is no path troddon by great poets like Kalidasebi 
but is pioneered by Bhasa, There are many points of simi- 

9. Bh»»»-stoUow«s. Bhasa's work in AbMjnana- 

saJcuntala the beat known works of Kali- 
dasa who has attained unrivallpd fame as the prince of poets, 
since the era of ViJcramaditya. 

For example, a sloka in the fourth act of AbhisheJea- 
nataka runs thus : — 

%rfT^q% ?r ^ | 

Wf*TT 

There is a similar verse in the fourth act of SaJcuntala : — 

“'na 3i*ro q^t qi 

in«?% ^jnj^qrf^r qi q^n I 

qrfh qT%^^ it ” 

Here it may be observed that there is not only similarity 
of ideas between the two slokas but the very same' sweet and 

melodious vjrpressions, sach as frfra[, 

are used by Kalidasa also. -Again in the first aot of BalOf 
eharitat the following verse has reference to Devaki, who^ 
having entrusted the cluld to Vasudeoa seems, as it were, to 
proceed towards two different direobions; her body going to- 
wards the place of confinement, but her mind towards the 
child : — 

qnr rasir ?cit ti ” 

There is a striking similarity between this verse and the 
following ohe in the first act of Sakwntalat-- 
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'^Jrisqjf'ftsr %^r: n^ra ^q?iT?rpr ii 

tEhe following line in the fitst act Of Svapnavatavadaita, 

ia by a ^igbt change rendeted thus in the ftrat act of 
Sakuntala : — 

sETSt 

Similarly there may be observed several other points of 
resemblance between the works of Bhasct and those of Kali- 
dasa. 

Again suoh striking similarities oan be clearly noticed in 
Bhavabhuti's works also on a close examination. As instances 
may be taken Aireyi*S discourse ift the secohd act of XJttara— 
ramckohariia Which oloiely follows that a€ tbs .Bf&hmacharin 
in the fir^t act of Svapnavasavadaita, as also that of the 
Vidyadhara in the sixth act which follows a similar discourse 
in the sixth act of Abhishekanaiaka. 

Again, the use of Dandaka in the fifth act of Malatima- 
dhava bears a strong analogy to the Dandaka form employed 
in the fifth act of Avimaraka. 


The wditk known aS Mriohahhakatika which is reputed to 
be dld«r'than KaUdasa^s plays not only contaiira many points 


10, Mrlchohhakatiksi 
^dmpiii'ed 


of similarity to B7tdsa*8 Works but the 
very samS sentences are taken wholesale 


from the one in the other. Thus several verses and sentences 


in Oharridatianataka are either litort^ly transcribed, or are 
made to undergo but slight alteration .in MriohohkakaUka, 


A verse in the first act . of Charudattanataka runs thus :~> 
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The corteE ponding verse in MrichchhaJeatiJea is the 
following :— 

Again in the third act of Oharudattctnataka, the following 
sloka oocnvs : — 

Hsrr §?n73«Ttr%55^ q^nr: | 
wrar qpT ^sjrtTTqp^ 

^1% ^if : 5«i% ti 


The third act of MrichehJiaJcatiTca also cohtdiins a sloka 
corresponding to it : — 


•«. V v 


“wrsTR; qjq»ir Jjnt ^qsrr q:tT^!T 

qran: I 


*TRr 



qmr ^eairJTmpcR 


^ 5criq3 11 


Similarly in the fourth aet of Gha'^udatta and M.rwhcihha^ 
katika respectively there are the following slokas :— 

ssRprao^'t q;*"# =5ri3^=pi^ irv 
“r%qr3i;=ir?5r«qT^ ^5rtT¥Ri^r=q5n i 
^'fW^rr sq qi3^q% u” 


These are the words of Sutradhara in Oharudetita :<■ 

^fr?T ^Tqtqs^RQr 
f^ar ^ sTf #i% i (qftqnpq) «nq it? 
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01^ I N i 'rf^mf^ li’* 

'Ihe same idea is expressed in Mriehehhahatiha in the 
following terms ; — 

“ ^R3#tRT5rol<ir ^3T ^ 

f^Jcsront I ?iT sng »>iaT i% f5N<#3;5rw* 

or I (q ft^ Tq r^ yr '^) tis ^ i ^r qf%€i^ i ” 

At the beginning of the second act of Charudatta occur 
the following sentences : — 

“*Tf^ — ^ ^ I 

^ — aTir> ! or iro: i ^ erd crd^ I 

— ft ! 1^ *ra: i” 

Himilar expressions occur in Mrichehhakafika also, 
“sr^Fg?t^ — fst 1 ?r^ 5t€T I 


^ 1 ori^ 1?;%^ I f% gf^ crtr I 

— fife ’to: *7firf i 

%€!■ — cr^ ^r 5r€r ft t ” 

Again, the third act of Charudatta contains the folioiwng, 

! #qT irrwT^ridfi*^ i i;gr: ” 

«FR TOtf «I% I uw 51 UT3TS^ U3OT ffkan 

fir ^*i3T or i »n»T5tt ^ ^^onwf^ f^sr 
stfl^ or^vrf 1 ffiusn fir q^sgir ftwnoipjf firar srigarr 
tf II” 

Similarly in Mriihehhakatika :— 

— sTfl ^TS iftgq I ^ ^ jrrJJTgrgtr 


RUU^FTRLI fgj” 

”fir^5^: — *m grg tsq fw qrrsrfir i sfiusrro: gr^sr 
qs ? gf |q: ?T3%or ST qu3Ti^ ur^TJ^of I fn«i3Tr gig q^rgff ftoororg 
oiwi fgaq fii# arfeaf ^[fisrfg | Jigggr fg grarfe uiarfOT gq^gg- 



igsT gsg qrg?^ firt g or gnfg 




fouith act of Gharudatta haa the following : — > 

! R ST qFsfe, fs^nw^f^R I ?r 

*'358R ^'kgc. 'TRsgr^ s^iqi^ m \ »» 

Similac words in MrichchhakaUTca are :'— 

I 5Ti% ^ ST 5rf^^S SIfTR I 5T5TISIT ST 
STTR TRSTcT: | ” 

Another sentence in the fourth act of Charudatta runs as 
follovss : — 

“^rs^55^: — ^5rs, sRcfR^lgi^ jtjt 
€ R5T ^TtSTUf^R^RT *55Rn9rf^errdl ^fi^aBrsTT ITIRej; I 5r«^ 

i’» 

'1 he analogous passage in Mriohohhakatika runs thus :— 
sTris^j^ I <15^ !niT?nf»n% n ” 

Many other analogous passages can be easily pointed out. 
Again, tbs plot in both the plays centres round GharudaUa, 
It thus follows that one should be the basis of the other. It 
may, however, be appropriate to observe that Chatudatta, 
nataJca alone can be the source’ wherefrom MrichchhakatiJeco 
is derived; for it is only in later>day plays that the work and 
its author are specially mentioned. While the Prastavana 
in Mrichohhakatiha contains a description of the poet and his 
work, the same is wanting in GharudaUa which only goes to 
show that the former is of subsequent date. However, Mrish~ 
chhakatika contains many excellent passages which are not 
rnet with in OAarudatf a. Hence the . proper inference, seems 
to be that the short play of GharudaUa haB been amply en- 
larged by the addition of fine passages which renders the plot 
even more interesting and has, under the name of MrioJtchha- 
haiika; become famous as the work of Sudraka. Thus Mn- 
chehhakatika being almost another version of GharudaUa^ it 
is but proper that learned men should regard it as a very an- 
0ieht work and its author as belonging to a very remote period 
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Under tbe falsa impression that ha is the original author, 
though his work simply consisted in rehuilding with old materi- 
als, There is no authority to say that Sudrdka must have 
lived prior to KaUdasa, but it is certain that he is a predeces- 
sor of the Bbetorioian; for he expressly says in bis 

Kavyalanharasutravri ttn — 

(•««ii?s2igorR) sr<^ i” 
Thus it is clear that the poetical eminenc s of Bhasa has been 
the mainstay of poets like Kalidafta and Sudraha, 

liooking into the composition of Bhasa ii will be seen 
that his unrivalled merit lies in the deli- 
Pratim^^and^Svapna; neation of the real nature of things in 
Kaiidaaa’a Depandeaoe their conditions by sweet, apt and lucid 

words suggestive of lofty ideas. Of the 
natakas of Bhasa hitherto obtained, wherein this merit of his 
shines mo«t, one is the Svapnavasavadatta and the other, I 
think, is the ^ratimanafaka. Of these twc, in the Svapha- 
vasavadaita, the central- Basa is the Vipralamhha- 

sringara to which the Arthasringara 

is only an auxiliary. In the Pratima, however, the 
central Basa that runs through it is the Dharmavira mingled 
with Karuna Basa — the Dharmavira manifesting itself in the 
enthusiasm displayed by the hero in cherishing the single 
thought of carrying out the Dharma^ i. e., fulfilling the 
mandates of his royal father^ The life-like reality of soliloquy 
and conversation. in these Naiakas ie quite unparalleled, and 
BO is their attraction for men of di' comment. Some of the 
materials of these Natakas which . completely engross the' 
minds of the readers are found to have been shadowed forth 
in the Sakuntala. In the Pratimamatakai — 

(1) The incident of the F alkala described in the first Act 
is also seen in the first act of Sakuntala, The thought 
concisely expre^ed by Bhasa in 

{Pratima^ Act. 1) is taken up by Kalidasa and conveyed in the 
t cnut iKfA b1* 17} 
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aad is enlarged on by such illustrations as that ol loiaS ete>t 
thus, 

(ii) The penance of watering plants described in the fifth 
act is found in the first act of the Sakuniala with just this 
difference, that, whei eas Bkasa has described the penance sbs 
being bearable, in apt Arthantamnyasa containing Upama 
{Pratima, Act 5, si ?), 

“ 4ts5*it; »tTKn% i 

^ ^ w 5f?rrfir: II ” 

the unbeatableness of the same is espcesned by Kalidasa in 
the form of a Nidarsana {Sahuntala, Act 1, si. 16) 

ifi^Rq^qwwr H »» 

The heroes also in both the works equally applaud the 
penance, with the friendly greetings ‘*®ncf ’ (PraUma 

Act V and Sakuniala Act I). Besides in the couplet ooeurting 
in the same act of Pratimanaiaka, (Act 5, si. ll) 

' “ 3TTTs^ 

SR m ?raT^i%gT li ” 

Kama asks Sita to bid good*bye to the fawns and trees, which 
she had tended as her fo£ter*children, to the Vindhya mountain 
and the creepers, her dearest friends. Among these, the 
taking leave of the trees as foster*children is plainly described 
in the Sakuniala (Act 4, si, 8) 

tug q' sr«iJT 55R5qr% 3R gwr?^4lflf3 ?rr 
sn^ fir*RwssnftT «rf?it i 



*iif% 5r^?r®r il ” 

while the idea of taking leave of the fawns and cceepets is 
suggested by way of their remembrance during SctJcuntcifld’s 
departure, (Act, 4, si. 13 & 11) 

“sTfTfir #rs^ ^ ” 

(iii) In the following sentence addressed by Rama to 8ita 
in the seventh act of Pratima NataTca^ 

“ ?|i <Tft5R^ «»!- 

353RT«f^d: I ” 

SUa is reminded of the want of confidence towards Bharata 
diplayed by the deer herd; while in the fifth act of the 
Sakuntala DusJishanta is reminded of the same incident towards 
him displayed by the fawn, in an exquisitely different form in 
the following words of SaJevntala, 

“ cr^or ^ ^ j?JT 'nrw %?3r3‘5rtTT i gtr; «nT 

f%- 3T33Tf*qaTT W ^ STtlfiSTaTIfft 

^«j5UT^ I qs^T cn%- tjoq- ms; qws^r i 

ftr I ^it^g 1 3% sTRoorarr ^ 1 ” 

In the above passage the confidence of the deer in the 
forest-dwellers is explicitly expressed in actual words, while 
in the Pratimanataka on the other hand, the same idea is 
suggesed by the sense. 

In the Svapnavasavadattaz — 

(i) The incident of meeting the ascetics in the hermitage 
described in the first act is also found in the first act of the 
Sakuntala. There the heroine, Pddmavati, being thus addressed 
by the lady-ascetic, (Svdpna, Act 1) 

“ ! qi^ 1 sttr 1 ” 

replies 
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The very same idea is conveyed, in a different manner in the 
following words of the king satisfied with the hospitality of 
^nasuf/a, (Sa&tintala, Act 1) 

Again, consider the words of the chamberlain advising the 
servant to desist from cansing obstruction to the dwellers of 
the hermitage, (Svapna Act 1, si. 5) 


“5TO 


^psiT I qw, 


qn:?st3 Hsrrac. ^ tpsqwTswqrwg sRr*qqL i 

w?r/?q5fr ii ” 

The very same idea is shadowed forth in the following words 
addressed by the king to his oommander-in-ohief, in the 
Sakuntakc, (Act 2, si. 7) 

“ q«n=q- rrqi f^r^stsjir: i 


“ 5HTq«n^ ^ ^ffTwqsqf^cT i 


In the former passage the advice to desist from offending the 
residents of the hermitage is given in view of the respect due 
to their serenity; while in the latter the same is impelled by 
the fear of the strength of their penance. This idea to5 is 
doubtless implied in the epithet occurring in the former. 

(ii) The merrymaking words of the female friend towards > 
Padmavati, during her pastime with the ball, ocourring in the 
second act of the Svapnavasavadatta, 

“ ! 1% h f%3r \ 

I fcJT ! ^ i 3if4q[^i%aT ^ 

I HI q|(Sr q I »» 

have reference to the attainment of a bridegroom, while in 
the Sakuntala the same idea oocnts in the scene of watering 
the, shrubs by the heroine, (Act 1) 
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— (sB^FRfu) «r<JigKl srrrjnftr f% w<ir^Tftrf5r 

arsRjjn — <>11 I I 

ftriN^r — ^ wq^f^ofr ®ra^r qr^q^or wirt, 

>3^^ 9Tt ^rgpjfi: ^ 5f^3n% i 

^l^TcTS^ — Q?fft a? 3T^*T?t frorr^T i ” 

(iii) The imaginary herbs Avidhavakoircbna sknd Sapatni- 
mardana referred to in the third act have for their eounter* 
part the amnlet Aparajita, in the seventh aof of Sahunfdla, 

(iv) In the sixth act, the love of Vatsaraja tovcards 
Vaaavadatta is heightened by the incident of the regaining of 

the Vina (^®Tr) which was lost at first, and by obtaining 
subsequently the picture of Vasavadaita; while in the sixth 
act of the SaJcantala, the recovery of the lost ring and the 
subsequent gain of SaJctmtala^s picture, both Bimilar in nature 
to the above said incidents, are introduced to intensify the love 
of DushsTianta. Further the feelings of condolence and 
censure portrayed in respect of the Vina in the SvapnanataJea 
is similarly displayed in regard to the ring in the SaJcuntala. 


Condolence is thus described jn the SvapnanataTea, 

(Act 6, si 1) 

I 3 ^srri: g^nr | 

Its parallel runs thus in the SaTeuntald fAct, 6, si, 11) 

“ 93 ! 3? 393 W«3 f3*IIS5!|% | 

5R3R^*ii% 3S3qr3 11 ” 

Hece the unhappy lot of the ring is explicitly described in 
actual wor^, and beautified by an Vpamat while that c4 the 
Vina in the ^apnanataha is with great effect suggested. 
Censure is thus conveyed in the SvapnanataTea^ (Act 6, SI 2) 

sr^3T% 31513^ ! 31 9qfltP3T 3 I 


^ 1^*3 3i *3 ^ 3mRi^ 3f^Riis3?«r II 
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The same feeling Is thns depicted in the SvapnanaietJea 

(Act 6, bI. 13) 

3T«rwr, 

3T%5rg guT gar g fh«rr n ” 

Here in the above verse the speaker is beside himself with 
love in the first half bat wakes upi in the second half while 
the difierence in the portrayal of the censure expressed in 
respect of QhosJiavati is that the unoonscioasness is kept up to 
the end. 

Although the incident of the curse of Duroasa and the 
happy reunion of the lovers at the door of Marioha, found in 
the Sakuntala, follow the Atiimaraka .where the curse of 
Ghandabhargava and the meeting again of the lovers at the 
door of Narada are described, and in the same manner traces 
of the imitation of ideas contained in the Abhishekanaiaka 
and Balaeharita also exist in the Sakuntala (vide intro- 
duction to the Svapnavasavadaita); nevertheless from the 
fact that Sakuntala is mostly embellished only, with the 
ideas contained in the Svapna and Pratima Natakas, it is 
certain that the mind of Kalidasa must have been strongly 
attracted by the poetic esoeUenoas of these two works. Again, 
their ideas have been adopted by Kalidasa not only in bis 
dramatic composition, but also in hie lyric and epiq poems. 
For the sense contained in the following couplet occurring in 
the Svapnanataka, (Act 1, si. 4) 

“ siJnrw: i 

is extracted in the following words of the Meghaduia (UttarOf 
megTia^ si. 46), 


In the seventh act of Pratimanataka, Kama says to Sita 
knowing already that Bharata is coming to receive him 
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rh© v6ty Bame idea ocoars, with slight difference, in the same 
jontext, in the Saghuvamsa {Raghu, 13, 64) 

^ iR 3 Sr^ AT *i^5r: ’a^^r: u ” 

The narration of great— great-grandfather, great-grand- 
father, grandfather and father, Dilipa, Raghu, Aja and 
Dmaratha found in the Praiimanataha is mentioned in the 
order found in the Raghuvamsa and not in the order of the 
Ramayana. Thus many other instances of the influence of 
Bhasa are observeahle in the poems of Kalidasa, Hence, it is 
clear that Kalidasa has the same high regard for Bhasa, as be 
has for ValmiJci and Vyasa; for he depends, for his poetical 
escellenoe, as much upon Bhasa, as upon Valmihi and Vyasa. 

The imitation of Valmihi is seen in the Sahuniala 
(Act 3, si. 4) 

Compare, side by side, with this, the original in the Ramayana 
(4, 28). 

'ira ^r: U ” 

Here, the wind’s being worthy of being best enjoyed is 

described in general forms in “ urg while 

the same is expressed in the previous verse in the particular 
form of the winds fit to be incessantly embraced. The 
extraction ol the very words themselves is plain. 

The imitation of the ideas of Vyasa is seen in th( 
Kumarasambhava, when the Saptarshis praise Siva (6, 21) 

“ qr 5 t: ! 51^ f^«jrFr^rwisrr i 

m 3«FF5Rmrf% it 
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^he original of the above vetae is found in the Mahd *• 
hharaia where Vidura pKaises Sri Krishna (Udyoga 91, 30), 

2n w I 

m ^jrrq. ii ” 

That almost everything contained in the above is embodied in 
the previous verse is plain. 

There is a tradition that a certain Dingnagaoharya, a 
contemporary of Kalidasa, used to find 
12 . DLugnaga. fault with the writngs of Kalidasa, to 

which, while commenting on the line in 

the Meghaduia, 

“ f^^r*TFn ” 

MalUnatha refers thus, 

* 5 ?5rr^RC. t ^5rf%5=*rnsnj;^n% 

while DaJcsMnavarta • commenting on the above line of 
Kalidasa thus, 

“f§E^?rT«T fT% «HS’=TT'5rT^: 

1 ’ ’ 

refers to the adaptation of the thoughts of others as the 
res ion for such fault-finding. This adaptation of the thoughts 
of others must only be the imitation of the ideas of Bhasa and 
others above pointed out. Nevertheless, though blamed by 
Dingnaga for this reason, yet on account of the fact that 
KaUdasa has combined in his poetical compositions^ to an 
extraordinary degree, the sweetness of verse, an intensity of 
poetic merit characteristic of archaic poetical writings and 
the qualities which furnish supreme relief to men of critical 
faculty, his works were appreciated beyond measure by 
Niehuia and other poets, and also by all lovers of Sanskrit. It 
was due to this that Dmgnaga's fault-finding attitude towards 
Kalidasa has very little efiect. In fact, VahmJci, Vyasa and 
Bhasa who are axohaio poets deserve to be imitated on the 
ground that they were pioneers of ancient poetical thought. 
Thus we find, that Asvaghosha, a poet who is said to have 

» yWe p, 18, aJiivaadtum San^it Series' No, 64. 
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doarisked in the idvst dentnry B. C., has transformed the verse 
of BShata {PreMjna, 1-^1'8) 

“ *r«r*TRi5 »3!=*rmirr I 

5Rnnt JTRIR®’^: II ” 

into the following verse in the i 3th Sarga of his Buddha- 
charita>t 

“ ^ w?n3;. ^j5 i 

i^^^sfsr; ?rrK«wrs4 =5r M ” 

Of these, the first could never fail to strike the scholar as the 
original, from its easy gracefnl flow; and the other, as the 
borrowed one, being otherwise. Hence an imitation of their 
writings was only held in esteem by Kalidasa, Nishula and 
others. In tirnth, Dingnaga's attitude towards Kalidasa was 
due only to his faalt*finding propensity. 

The archaic elegance of the writings of the JSishiSp found 
in the poetical compositions of Bhasa has been referred to by 

me as entitling him to be placed on a 
18 . Bhasa, A Bidii. level with the BisMs, in my introduction 
to the Svapnavasavadatta. Now, we 
infer that there must have been a tradition of old describing 
him as -a Muni, Por Jonaraja (15th century A. D.) a com- 
mentator of the Prithvirajaoharita written by JayanaJea in 
the l-2th century A.- O. styles Bhasa as a Muni while commen- 
ting OB the following verse* (Prithvirajaoharita, 1, 8), 

“ l 

II 

The commentary on the -above verse runs thus:— 

STRT 1 3Tsr 5?re‘#r: 

?n?:f i i siliilt 


Yi<ia Appeadix U, (b) 
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limits q<NrwinTm% 5i4ir^ri ^rsar- 

%?ni I ?i%^i3enfrr'i'S'wW^fera jn%fe: i JTr^ ^5^- 

54 ^?rcr 11” 

Although the epithet BisM ia applicable chiefly to seera 
of vedic hymns, yet on account of the fact that the term 
has largely come to be used in course of time to those 
to whom only the epithet Muni would be actually applicable, 
the epithets Muni and BisM could very well ba treated as 
being quite synonymous. In any Tfay, having in view that 
people submit to any innovation in the field of the usage of 
words made by a Muni in the same way as in the case of a 
Bishi, without making a difference between the two, we have 
used the terms here as being identical in meaning. 

In connection with Bhasa being regarded as a Bishi, it 
may be said that it is quite proper that usages which depart 
from the operation of the rules of Panini are largely found in 
Bhasa, as in the writings of other Bishisl and his Works are 
highly approved of by such close followers of Panini as 
Kalidasa, Bhattahana and others with the same regard that 
they have for the writings of other Bishis. The dry word- 
reasoning reconciling certain of such usages to the precepts 
of Panini, referred to in . the introduction to the 
Svapnanataka, is merely an imitation of the twisted and 
strained interpretation of the modern grammiarians. Neither 
does such reasoning appeal to lovers of Sanskrit, nor, on the 
other band, do such usages cease to be deprived of their 
peculiarity and become common usages. In fact, numerous 
t archaisms are still found in Bhasa’s compositions, which are 
beyond the range of such plausible justifications as the above 
and which cannot be explained away as the mistakes of the 
scribes. Hence, it is not incompatible that Bhasa with his’ status 
as a Bishi, should be a forerunner in the field of BrisyaTcaxya 
inasmuch as ValmiTci and Vyasa are in the field of Sravyakavga, 
For this reason, the appropriateness of the imitation of Bhasa 
by Kalidasa who followed him should be regarded as being 

* Yide Appendix H (b) 

^ VideJAppendi? I, 
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Well established, in the same manner as (he appropriateness of 
(he imitation of the writings of Valmiki and Vyasa by Bhasa 
who came after them. 

Further, BupaJeas, as they exhibit before us events which 
occurred away from us, are styled as 
14. Oompariron of Bhasa Drisua (visible) compositions. The impres- 

sion thus created by the exhibition is the 
Basa which highly captivates the mind. It is on this ground 
that a combination of only such materials, as conduce to the 
creation of tbeBasa, deserves to be introduced into the Bupakas. 
This is effected by depicting without any effort before the minds 
of the observers, tbe materials taken up without divesting them 
of their natural colour. Therefore it is that such of them as 
could be depicted only in an arti'fical colour should be discarded 
by poets, and the highest natural beauty of the materials 
should be depicted. Ihe exquisiteness of tbeir innate qualities 
should not be veiled over by incoherent rhetorical arrangement. 
On the other hand, it might be embellished in some places, 
when desirable, by appropriate figures of speech introduced 
with graceful ease. This method has been cleverly adopted 
by Bhasa, while to some extent by Kalidasa. The utterances 
of Bhasa Skte mostly quite elegant but rot rhetorically polished, 
while those of Kalidasa shine by rhetorical gloss. The figures 
of speech that have been used by Bhasa are only Vpama 
Arthantaranyasa (®T*IPvr^:®*Tr?r) and others of the kind, which 
are employed in common parlance by all, and are easily 
understandable; and these too are drawn without effort, and 
only in small numbers here and there; while on the other hand 
they axe introduced by Kalidasa with effort in many places. 
'Ibis will be readily perceived by a cursory glance of the 
Kavyas of the two writers and as such is not exemplified here. 

Further, all the ideas pertaining to a dramatic composition 
should be impressed on tbe observers with a natural vividness 
by the elegance of the mental soliloquy and of the conversations 
of the dramatis personae. &s the sense of the ideas conveyed 
should express tbe practice of the world at large, similarly 
the language in which the sense is couched should coiaform to 
(hp trepd of daily occuxxences, As the language adopted in 



don^Qimationa by the people is in the focod ol prose, it £otio*#& 
that prose is the natural torai of dramatic language: -while the 
verse form is not natural, as it is circumscribed by the roles 
of prosody. No doubt, the introducticn bere and there, of a 
few poetical pieces, as good as prose acd better adapted 
to convey the mea-oing, enhances the gracefulness of 
composition; and for this reason, poets might very well 
introduce, in proper places, verses of the kind above described. 
Further, sometimes the exquisite metrical form even makes op 
for what is wanting in words and sense; prose on the other 
hand has to be imparted an elegance by the excellence of the 
graceful arrangement of ohoipe words and ideas; hence it is that 
prose composition is considered to be more difficult» Thus 
in the Kwoyalankara, while commenting on the Satra, 

Vamanot says: — 

and cites as authority for his positiou the saying of a learned 
writer who had acquired a reputation during his time, 

I ” 

Hence it follows that, in Natahas, prose Is the chief factor, 
while yexse is not so important. When prose attains elegance 
in words and sense, then does the Bupaka serve its end. For 
this reason, Bhasa mostly employes in his writings short bits 
of prose bighly charming in sense and expression; and the 
poetical pieces he uses, axe similar in form to the prose ones, 
and they are employed occasionally. Therefore it is that he 
constructs sometimes acts in his Natakas with not a line of 
verse, fox example the '2nd and 3rd acts of Svapnanataka and 
the 2nd act of the '^arudatfa. The Basa conveyed is 
exhibited with a completeness which is merely due to the 
weaving of the prose pieces expressing the Basa, If the 
Paws^xratra contains a largo portion of verse, it is in point 
of lucidity not ditsimUar to prose. Although Kalidasa > baa 



tolldwed Bkasa in his Sahantata in all ways, yet he has not 
been able to impress on his prose, the stamp of exquisiteness 
that marks the prose of Bhasa, 

The reason for this is not far to seek. Certainly in Bhasa’s 
time, the Sanskrit language, like other spoken languages of 
the time, had so wide a range in the varied transactions of 
daily life, that the poets of the time commanded a wealth of 
words elegant and well-smted to graphically depict their ideas. 
The true and essential nature of things revealed itself to the 
poets of the time. Hence was Bhasa able to compose without 
any effort short easy prose pieces enriched with lofty 
ideas. During Kalidasa's time, on the other hand, Sanskrit 
had so far strayed away' from the path of spoken languages, that 
words similar to those above described had to be soaght after, 
and the poets were unable to form original ideas as they 
generally followed the ideas of others. It is on this account 
that in Kalidasa's time new Kavyas were considered neither 
good nor viewed with favour and regard. This fact can be 
inferred from the following passage of the Malavikagnimitra:- 

Froija the following words of BhamaJta, 

it will be seen that even in Bhamaha's time, the poets used to 
depend on other writers, not to speak of later times. It is 
therefore dear why the beauty of the conversational prose 
which shines in Bhasa's writings is not found in the Sahuntala, 
But the renowned poet Kalidasa ambitious of winning 
reputation as an author of good poetical compositions, as a 
time when new good poetical works were deplorably scarce, 
followed with great effort the old track left by the archaic 
writers, Valmiki, Vyasa and Bhasa, and being a genius gifted 
with bright conceptions, began to write new poetical works 
(Kavyas) embellished with a wealth of vivid images and 
excellence, well worth imitation by all succeeding poets and at 
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ihe daind time governed himself by the rules of Panmi arid 
Bhamcthn^ The sweetness of verse whioh obtains in the 
Baghuvamsa and other kindred Kavyas is enshrined also in 
the Sakuntala in a similar or even a greater degree, while a 
natural grace of diction and esqaisiteness of ideas pre-eminently 
prevails in all his slokai to a degrpe whioh is not far short of 
that of the compositions of the archaic writers. 

It must not be argued on aooount of the prev^ence 
of this naturalness of grace, that Kali- 
«« ^oceeded Bha,a only yyithin a 
not long after Bhasa. short interval o£ time, for it stands 
to reason that, although Kahdasa 
came into existence centuries fdter Bhasa, yet impelled by a 
desire to imitate the writings of ancient authors, he was able 
to infuse into his writings an archaic poetic flavour, not quite 
distinguishable from that of the ancient writings. If it is not 
now impossible even for a poet of the modern times, bent on 
imitating ancient writings, to instil into his productions an 
archaic flavour, it should muoh less be impossible to Kalidasa 
who has overtopped the entire community of suceeding poets 
by his marvellous poetio genius. 

Nor from the fact that there is a olose similarity between 
the Prakrit of Kalidasa and that of 
BAasa, can it be inferred that the inter- 
Kalidasa. val between the age of Bhasa and that 

of Kalidasa should measure only a brief 
space of time. As already mentioned, when Sanskrit left the 
conversational arena, Prakrit which followed on the heels of 
Sankrit shared the same fate, and as such, the Prakrit at the 
time of Kalidasa had necessarily to conform itself to the 
Prakrit of Bhasa' s time, for Prakrit being no longer a spoken 
dialect, could undergo no change. Since Kalidasa had of 
necessity to use Prakrit in bis dramas, and as no change had 
taken place in that dialect, his Prakrit must necessarily be 
similar in character to that of the ancient NataJcas; and even 
to this day, in writing new Natakas poets still follow the 
oustomary praotice of usiug the Prahcit of the kind aboyc 
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^escriball. Thus, as the observance of a resemblance batweeh 
the Prakrit used in a modarn dramatical oompcsition and the 
Prakrit of Kalidasa could never go to establish that its 
writer should have lived closely after Kalidasa^ in the same 
way the observance in Kalidasa^s Natalcas of the Prakrit 
similar to that found in Bhasa^ could not justify the inference 
that Kalidasa should have come into existence within a short 
interval of time after BJiasa. 

♦ Accepting the priority of Bhasa to Chanakya, Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasada Sastri M- A. O, I. E , of Oalentta, tbiis explains 
the modern look of the Prakrit of Bhasa in a letter of his addressed to 
me: — The king of Arya^arta between the tains Hiraalays and 

Vindhyas and between the two seas mentioned in the Bbaratavakya is, 
I believe, one of the Nandas. Perhaps you will remember that some 
three years ago ^ wrote a paper on the origin of ‘ Indian Drama ’ in the 
Journal of oar Society throwing out a suggestion that the Bharata- 
natyasastra published in the Kavyamala Series was perhaps composed 
in the 2 ad century B- O- because the Parthians there are called Pathravas 
and not Pullav^is as in Manu and other later works- 

I find that Bhasa disregards altogether the rules of dramturgy laid 
down in that work. I also pointel out in that paper that, before the 
compilation of that work, there were several schools of dramaturgy, and 
Bhasa perhaps belonged to one of the older schools of dramaturgy and 
therefore he was not aware of the rules laid down in the Natyasastra. 

I have got a curious confirmation of the existence of the dramaturgy 
in ancient India in the fact that Kautalya has classed Kusilavas or actors 
with the Siidras^ Hatyasastra says that the original Kusilavas were all 
Brahmins or better still of divine origic, but they ridiculed the Rishis 
and therefore they were cursed to become Sudras, So their Sudra-hood 
is. later than the origin of the drama- As in Chanakya’s time they were 
classed to be Sudras^ we ate to inter that at that time drama was an 
oldj old institution. 

There is one strong point \n favour of a latet* date for Bbasa and 
that is his Prakrit. It is not so old as 4th or 5th century B. O- bat 
anyone who has studied the dramatic Prakrit carefully knows fully 
well that the copyists always changed the Prakrit of their authors into 
the Prakrit current in their own time* And that is why Bhasa's 
Prakrit has a modern look. But ihers is ©ne point which is never used 
by later poets bat which is found only in old ^ali works which shows its 
^utitjuity and that word is Ama ** for Yes^ 
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Puithct, as language adapts itself to the course of 
conversational thought, its vocabulary also undergoes a 
consequent change. When it ceases to be spoken, the forms 
of words in the language are no longer affected or changed. 

But it might be asked how it is assumed 
17. Sanekcifc has pea'i- tiiat ganskrit oeased to he a spoken Ian- 

ed to be a spohan dialeot . 4 t, . 

at the time of Kalidasa, guage in Kahdasa*8 time, as also Brakrit. 

In this connection, it may be premised 
that language has three gradual stages: the first is that in 
which it is freely employed in conversation from infancy; the 
second stage is attained when it is written as well as spoken; 
and the third is reached when it ceases to be a spoken language, 
but is merely employed in writings. The utility of grammar 
is twofold: one is to easily explain the forms and derivation of 
words current in the language; and the other is to keep them 
from undergoing modifications in form due to carelessness, 
ignorance or incapacity, as well as to prevent the entry of new 
words into the language. The second may be included in the 
first; for such changes in form and the new words that may be 
introduced, not failing within the scope of its rules, grammar, 
by ignoring them, reveals their inaccept ability, while it explains 
the established words. In the first two stages of the growth 
of a language, when the current of discourse in daily life fiows 
unimpeded, the works on grammar prevalent at the time, can 
neither arrest the mutation of forms taking place in words nor 
prevent the introduction of new words; for, as grammar is 
merely confined to the explanation of words which have at the 
time become established at the various walks of life, it could 
not become applicable to words which may subsequently 
become established in the current speech of-the times posterior 
to its appearance. For this reason, new grammatical works 
adapting themselves to the course of speech of the times are 
then and there composed It therefore follows that no 
grammar gttains a final stage so long as the language to which 
it pertains has not emerged from the second stage. The 
language which has not departed from the current of conver- 
sational thought cannot become defined or settled in its form 
owing to the possibility of the subsequent formal modification 
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and the introdnotioa of new words. But when a language 
ceases to be spoken, i- e., when the causes oi formal modifica- 
tions and inflax of fresh words cease to operate, necessarily it 
has reached its final and settled stags. It should therefore be 
understood that the grammar of a language, that has attained 
its final stage, is also settled and fixed; and the grammar which 
is applicable to a language, which has not reached that final 
stage, remains still undeveloped. Thus in a series of successive 
grammatical productions, that treatise, after the appearance 
of which the language to which it relates ceases to be spoken 
hut is employed merely in literary compositions, can be deemed 
as completely developed; for, on the decline of the current of 
speech, which is the caase for the developement, there is no 
scope for entertaining any apprehension as to any future 
change occurring in the forms of words. As a matter of fact 
such a grammar has to be viewed in the way in which settled 
mandatory precepts are usually viewed. This is the fact. 

* 

The author of the Mababhashya evidently considers the 
Partiniya VyaTearana as a settled gram- 

Mahkbhathya,‘“s»°nJrit Sanskrit language; for he 

had ceased to be a regards only th© words recognised by it as 

spoken language, o ^ o 

^ pure and acceptable, and all others as 

unacceptable, and enjoins the use of those pure words as 
meritorious and denounces the uses of other words as sacre- 
legious; and these directions have been scrupulously and 
reverently followed by all men. 

If he were to consider it otherwise (that the Sanskrit had 
not then ceased to be a spoken language) he 'Would not have 
made a sweeping and general pronouncement of unworthiness 
with respect to words not recognised by Panini, for such a 
pronouncement would amount to tho statement that even all 
the forma) changes that mast necessarily be brougbti in by 
the strong course of current speech in the language are 
unworthy, and would amount in effect only to this instruction, 
that the speakers of the language should so withstand the 
irmsistahle course of speech that it might not give rise to any 
suoh mutation of forms, o? even if suqh changes taka place, 



tlifli; not be allowed to enter into tbe langaagd« 

4 *id this would be quite inoonsistent with the views of 
fiuoh revered personages who naturally wish for the growth 
of the language. Even if desired, the people oould not fight 
against discourse when it remains unimpeded* Therefore 
it must thus be assumed: — that the author of the Maha-^ 
hhashya found that, in his time, the Sanskrit language wad 
mostly gone out of the current of ordinary speech 
owing to the prevalence in the country of* several other 
languages in different stages of development. With no 
escpectation regarding the grcwsh of the language in later 
times, and fearing that it would gradually fade away in oourse 
of time, he conceived the idea of so protecting the language 
that it might on no account leave even the stage of being 
employed in written compositions. Considering that, when 
people at large should, with the help of this Vyakarana, gain 
a grounding in the language from the Sanskrit works current 
at the time, and when they should happen to write new works, 
the Sanskrit language would safely hold fast to the stage of 
being embodied in written compositions, the author of the 
Mahabhashga, with the desire of instilling into the minds of 
the readers a respect for the grasp and use of sound words, 
attributed merit to them on the authority of valuable texts* 
TIm people also following the said advice entertain to the 
present day that profound regard, which is commonly paid to 
the precepts of the vedic texts, towards Panini'g precepts which 
are characterised by a gravity due to their furnishing immense 
help in explaining words' which form the groundwork in'the 
building up of all Sanskrit compositions. So far is therefore 
plain, that even during the age ot the author of the 
^ahahhaihya Sanskrit had ceased to be a spoken language, 
to speak of the time of KaHdasa, 


The quesstidn how Prakrit ceased to be employed in 
conversational speech has now to be 
19. Prakrit baaoeased ang^ered. It can be urged that, when 
Sanskrit ceased to be a spoken language, 

which wee devdopii^ aide by 



wUli it, s^lsd ihaved % similaY fate^ How Prakrit oama 
to derelop itself side by aide with the Sanskrit language^ 
may. now be enquired. In this connection the sequence of the 
origin of Sanskrit and of Prakrit may be considered. Although 
there is a school of thought which has gained favour with 
orthodox scholars, that Sanskrit mast be regarded as eternal 
(having no origin) on account of the fact that Sanskrit words 
are embodied in the Vedas which are eternal, still if it is to be 
inferred that in .virtue of its being a language not different 
from the other languages it should also have sprang up with 
an origin and gradually developed, then there is a royal road 
leading to the inference. 

In ancient times, there was some unknown language 
current among the' people, which they 
Sanskeii*** “‘8’“ employed for the purpose of communi- 
cating their ideas among themselves, in 
respect of their sheer pliysioal requirements. In the gradual 
development of the conversational faculty of the people, it 
began to spread, and whenever the intelligent among the 
people began to discover, by their own efforts, new things, one 
after another, both spiritual and material, capable of being 
Employed or discarded, and also to found new schools of 
thonght, and when they evinced a desire to make their 
fellowmen and those who would be born after them, acquainted 
with the results of their labour and the means of discovering 
such objects and developing their form, quality and utility, 
tjien ib the same language they began to compoie works on 
these subjeots. Thus by a series of successive generations of 
men gifted with intelligence, a series of discoveries of novel 
objects and consequently a series of anooessive new works 
treating of the attainment of the said objects, began to come 
into existeooa and gradually became widespread. While the 
state of oomposition stood thus, a multiplicity of refine- 
ments bad entered into the language, which would never 
have been the case if the language had remained merely a 
awoken tongue, in the written compositions again, no peina 
oonvej' the of thoxi|htB iq the mioi- 



tatisi of words to avoid tiieir repetition, to ehdoio a'pproprhiitd 
and happy words and to arrange them graoefnlly. As new 
thoughts were suocessfally born of the more' intelligent heads, 
now words too oame in thousands into the langua£;e. Elegant 
styles of exposition also adorned the language. Thus blending 
together the literary oompositions and the oral speech, each of 
which helped the development of the other, a certain branoh 
of the original tongue gradually attained the highest redoement 
in all the words, which branoh was the one embraced by the 
intelligent community above spoken of, their descendant and 
those that looked up to them for guidance and directiour And 
this, I think, is called ‘Samskrita,’ (the refined) from the refine- 
ments secured to it by the steadily continued efforts of gene- 
rations of intelligent heads. Of the generality of the people of 
those days, such of them as were poor in intellect or did not take 
care to be guided by the more intellectual of them, carried on 
their discourses in the original language itself, in which there 
began to spring up many new words which are the natural 
outcome of the spread of their discourses in daily life and many 
excellences due to the gbqaaintancs with the Samskrita-speak- 
ing people ; and these developed by gradual degrees. Thus 
from the original root-language, some non.SauBkcit branqhjes 
also sprang up. The Sanskrit, on account of the sterling nature 
of its refinement it had andecgone, and on account of the 
settled nature of the written works studied by those desirous 
of cultivating its knowledge, came to be spoken in the different 
countries without any change in its form. The other branch 

languages not being favoured by the two facta above mention- 
ed, came to be spoken in different forujis in . different ' countries 
and to derive their ideas from Sanskrit itself. Hence Sanskrit 
was viewed as a model by other non-Sanskrit languages in all 
manner of ways in respect of words and in respect of sense, 
and came to be regarded as the nourisher of the said languages, 
and by virtue of this characteristic, it ever deserves to be styled 
as the “Mother" of the said languages. Thus must have beep 
the probable bran^^hing of the original, root-language. . , 



■*'Ailothe* kind of Isngnage wai prevalent 'whicb zntist 
’ necessarily have ocme into existence 

SI*- Tbe origin of Pia&cU. dnrirg the times wben Sanskrit "was 

wieM’ng nr^i'pnted swav in the field of 
spe^'cb. Fan«krlt wasspokrn well by men well educated in it, 
and with some slight difference by those less educated in it, 
but never well by men who we.re not taught in it. Women 
also mostly by their want cf training in tho language were not 
able to pronounce the Sanskrit words in the proper manner, as 
also children. Hence in the tongue of the illiterate, Sanskrit 
oapie to he pronounced in a slightly or largely modified form 
according to the difference of their relative want of capacity. 
This modified or rather -nutilated form of Sanskrit is called 
Prakrit on account of its being derived from Sanskrit, its 
‘Prakriti’ or origin* This Prakrit which was spoken by the 
uneducated men and women of all castes, on account of the 
contact with the discourses carried on by the educated people 
of the four castes, did not undergo very great modifications, 
and as such, is the best o! its kind. That which was spoken 
by the men and women outside the pal^p of the four castes who 
were not moving with educated classes, was much more cor* 
lupted on account of their little acquainlanoa with the ednoat* 
ed, and greater acquaintance witii. those who were speaking the 
test kind of Prakrit referred to above, and on account of the 
contact with those who were speaking non-Sanskrit off-shoots 
of the original root-Iangage mentioned above. For this reason, 
this Prakrit is not pure. This again became probably sut* 
divided into several branches oh account of the difference in 
proportion of the changes undergone to a large extent which 
oompaied with Prakrit in the purest form, and on account of 
their being derived from Prakrit, their origin. These are ex- 
plained in the grammatical works on Prakrit.* Thus with the 
spread of Sau^krit as a spoken language, it.must necessarily ba 
taken that Prakrit also developed side by side with it, in the 
field of speech, adapting isself to Sanskrit so closely as if it 
were the shadow of the other. Such being the case, it should 
lie understood, that when the current of discourse in the 
Sanskrit language declined, the c urrent of disoourse to the 
• See Appeullx H, (D) ^ 
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alao dwoKoeii , and f ollowmg the fa^ OTevtogk 

the otiginal Sanskrit, its shadow Pra'^rit also departed froip the 
field of spoken langaagea. When the Sanskrit-speakiog PiCiotde 
evinced a desire to entertain themselves wish the art of 'dra’^aa- 
tic performaif'c-'S, they began to conatmot dtamatio»l oompoBt-* 
ticDs S'lited to t neir tastes As the language of the aetoi^ in 
the Bnpakas had mtnrally to conform itself to that in doily life* 
that Prakrit which was commonly employed by women and 
others in their respective disconraea in life, came to be used liy 
them, in the Enpakas as well. As to the fact that people 
diverted themselves with enjoying dramatic per'crmanoes 
during the times when Sanskrit was the spoken language, no 
donbt need be entertained ; for, from the two sntras of Paninif 
^TncT^r^ra^rfefjKrr Tugqrsgjrql:’ (4-3-100) 

(4-8-111) 

whioh refer to the scientiSo treatises on the art of acting, it is 
plain that the art of acting treated of should necessarily have 
been in existence maoh earlier. This period when the art pf 
noting was in vogne prior to Panim must he beyond doubt that 
daring whioh the Sanskrit language was a spoken one. 

The language employed in the edicts of Asoka or Pali 
might well be one of the ron-Sanskrit off- 
shoots of the original root language afore- 
said. The language wais in ancient times 
spoken by a number of people, and when the majority of them 
embraced the Buddhist religion, it was adopted'in the 13ad- 
dhintio literature. When some of the Sanskrit-speaking aud 
Prakrit-speaking people professed Buddhism and intermingled 
with those who had already been Buddhists, then an irregular 
admixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit with the said language took 
plaoa. Further the speakers of the said langnsge began to in* 
trod lice deliberately into it an admixture of Ssmakrit on account 
of its capacity to impart a peculiar grace to the langnsrge, just 
as it is done inTelaga,Ma1ayalam and other vernacnlars. There- 
fore it is bat proper that it should consist of a large proportion 
of Sanskrit and possess a similarity to Prakrit; -anl neitiheris it 
i^akfit itself, nof ip its easlieac fptm, nor P^akiit in its 



' tMUtiirtligdy blit qnild a different dialect from Prakriti Only 6il 
*a<K 3 iotmt of its reaemblat'ca to Prakrit. conid the term Prakrit 
' be applied to it. Be it as it may, whether it was spoken in 
'Asoka’s times or whether it was employed merely in the Bud- 
dhistic writings, certainly it commanded a high- respect at the 
hands of the Buddhists of the time. It might also well be that 
even daring the time following that of Aaoka, the said language 
was, by some' Buddhist poet, either attracted by a Irve of the 
language or out of mere curiosity fancifully employed along 
with 'Sanskiit;in some dramatic compositions of his own. In 
Siuy way in the Bupakas written by poets who kept abreast of 
the current of the Sanskrit tongue in speech and writing, only 
that Prakrit which is counterpart of Sanskrit, as already ex- 
plained, should have been employed along with Sanskrit. 
It should not be forgotten that the same method was, as al> 
ready stated, followed by the poets who lived at the time of 
' the decline of Sanskrit as a spoken language. 

Some people may surmise that at the time of Kalidasa, 
Sanskrit bad ceased to be a spoken tongue; but Prakrit has 
stepped in as the spoken dialect, and that Kalidasa, wishing to 
make his characters speak in conformity to the form of dis* 
oburse then prevalent, used this spoken Prakrit as the Prakrit 
of the female and similar characters. If it were so, he should 
have, Prakrit being the only spoken tongue, made kings and 
similar characters also speak in some Prakrit different from 
that of the female and similar characters, and not in Sanskrit. 
But to, suppose- that he should have adopted the form of 
speech then prevalent only iu the case of female characters, is 
i^h^elevent. Thus, that Kalidasa has fallowed the settled prac- 
tica with regard to the form of speech of the various characters 
'both male and female, is due to his desire to tread the path well 
trodden 'by ancient poets, and not to any attempt to make each 
his characters speak severally of the same tongue spoken in 
the world in ’Kalidasa's time. 

It Baa now. to ' be considered whether the archaic 

words of Bhasa referred to above were 
priority' before Fanini's time or 0i) 

-during the tioie ’of ' himself^ or (iii)' 
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altisi; p4ht%ni*» grammari oame into existence, and befoiiik it gained' ' 
any publicity, or lastly (Iv) after the grammar had.gained public 
city. The fourth of these positions cannot stand in any 'base 
for this reason that a poet would, not dare to employ words 
which are opposed to the precepts of Panini^ when they are 
known to be Apasabdas (^'T^Ts^T-); .eince, the Kavyas being the 
embodiment of words, would become, if they contain Apasab- 
dasi as repulsive as a body afflicted by leprosy; and when such 
incorrect Words are heedlessly used in written compositions, 
they would never commend themselves to enlightened scholars. 
If they do not win the favor of enlightened scholars, how could 
the public cherish any liking for them, and still more, how ■, 
could the -poet attain any reputation when it depends on popu- 
lar opinion ? On the contrary, ha could be treated with deri- 
sion by the public, and, if he is a believer in the Sastra Wh.oh. 
pronounces sin on the authors of incorrect expressions, ha- 
wonld also incur that odium. In the case of Bhasa, on tfaa- 
other hand, his natahas, though replete with such usages, have 
been highly extolled even by such votaries of Panini as Kali* 
dasa, and his fame again has reached its farthest limit. 

The third of these above positions cannot stand eUher. 

When could that period be when Panini^s 
24. PubHoity of Pani- Anusasana had not gained publicity? It. 
a .8 nusaBwaa. oould not be the first century before Christ 

for the Mahabhashya had then come into existence, and as : 
snob, Panini's grammar together with the Mahabhashya mmfc^ 
have been at its zenith of repatation; and further we are going 
to prove that it had a wide currency in the 2nd oactary B- 
al.BO. Nor could it be the 2nd oeutury B. C. when the Mahom 
bhashya^ according to soma enquirers into ancient history, wai' 
composed, Por, that Panini's grammar was popular even then, 

is evident from the words of Bhartrihari when ha 

says in his Vakyapadiya that the Sangraha, a bulky work of 
Vyadt on Panim’a school of Vyakarana, having got obsolete, 
as the students from ignorance liked to have brief treatises, 
PatanjaU vnotja, his Mahabhashya summarising thesubstanoe 
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wotdd hwfe aAtcibo^ed ita Mediae t& the 

geheral di&like, 

* ■Mhmrtrihttri^ worde f on thas s* 

‘^‘iT^nr «%«r^''r5i«qR^fcrfaTfTq \ 

«sn«T q^^fS?;raqT»i% ii v<iv || 

1^s«r 'i?rs%5n i 

«tstf 5sira€(«rrsTf nfT*TT^ fsr^r^w ii v<:k ii 
nrwfprfj^w sGrtesrig: ii ” 

(^rpRi'T?^® e»r>so ^) 

Of these, the first couplet has been thus ooromented on by 
Punffa-^Hajax- 

3^ wir^Sf ®!nsg'w%^ ii«rw8epif^tiT>r 

sne?T?3a?wga: i ^wni. ^jtt: i am «5j^r5$r 

dw s I ?Rrmj OTfi«3?*R OTfijIr scmi^ 

trtfT: «*R?s I ’» 

ttt *• * t '' ' ' V 

and' he also observes, commenting on the last of the above 
lines, thus;- 

r.;. , *wiaraT Rsrsf^r Jinrat 

It ‘therefore follows that it oannot be the third or even the 4th 
cesstmry B. < 1 . for this reason, that as some period of time has 
to^he^ffe^ to fiadicate the interval which should reasopably 
bfive dapsod for the Sa»gLraha*9 getting an ascendenoy over 
xgeaa’i ini«4sapd for its subsf^qitient falling into disfavour, at 
thedeatt a period of these two centuries should be assigned, and 
diprmg<this peviod Paaiat’s grammar must necassanly have 
hpeiSfih'"Rde'C(tOOlatiom It has therefore to be surmised that 
tho period iu queati^ must be the fifth century B* C. The 
fiaiit half at least of this century must denote the time of 
for it stands to reason that the SiUthor of the 
short iutia-hke com position called Vurtika, must necessasilf 
rprj^ded Vyadi, the author of the extensive treatise*. 
And j^i p ^,|p!piti|Piar Panjai ihuat have bean in vogue ^ovan 
fj^Wibt aotbot ol as^odod Poiil^ ^flBagmiaf 
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and filled up Ihd p'ortidns which Paniid had loft out 6n acilotitll 
of oversight or on account of the springing up of new words, 
after the time of Panini, by composing new rales adapted to 
the discourse of the times, for improving the knowledge of the 
students of grammar. Thus the period, in which Paninas 
grammar had not gained pualicity, may therefore be the 
second half of the fifth cantary B. G. or the first half of the 
sisth century B. G., As this must denote the latest age that 
could be assigned to Panini^ our d’saoussioa necessarily leads us 
to a eonsidexation of the stcond of the four positions started 
with. The second position sSso cannot stand; for, as Panini 
considers cer;>ain words as sound and Bhasa certain others 
sound, if botn were contemnomneous, it would be highly in- 
consistent that such difference of views should exist between 
them, both of them being close followers of the current tongue. 
Hence the enquiry leads us to accept the remaining one — the 
first of the above positions. If these woids, which have been 

accepted as archaic (^I^) bad got firmly rooted in the dis- 
courses in times previous to Panini, then, these, being the ordi- 
nary ( ) usages, should have necessarily been brought 
by Panini under his precepts which conform to the ordinary 
usages; and that, as a matter of fact, the words have not been 
treated of by him, lands us in a dilemma. The way to get out 
of this difficulty will be furnishei by the answer to the ques- 
tion, how it happened that even the archaic usages found in 
the writings of Fj^asa and others, which were also in use in 
common parlance without being regarded differently from the 
ordinary, have also not been treated of by Panini. If it is ex- 
plained that these usages, being merely confined to the dkp- 
courses among the Bishis, could not be regarded as ordinary 
ones, while only words distinguishable from them have been 
regarded as ordinary ones by Panini, and as such, the archaic 
usages, neither pertaining to the people nor embodied in vedio 
utterances, have not been treated of by Panini, then the same 
would hold good in the present case also. Liet us take that, 
considering these usages as being inoluded in the vedio usages « 



bafi cettainly bEOtigbt them within the scope of the pte-> 
cepts peitaining to the vedio usages, as he has used the word 

Arsha ( ) instead of Vaidika ( ) in bis Sutra. 

” (1-1-16) 

thereby indicating that the precepts pertaining to the Vedio 
words are also applicable to Arsha words, and as the author of 
the Mahabhashya also says, 

that is, Bishis and venerable poets are accustomed to use 
words like vedic usages, then this would equally apply to solve 
the previous qiiestion also. Hence the first position, i.e., that 
the archaic usages found in the works of Bhasa were employed 
by him only before Panini’s times, holds good now. In this 
conn eot ion, it must be conceded that even in times much 
anterior to f^anini, the«‘e were dramatic compositions written, 
read and enacted, for Panini refers to the Nafasutrds (His- 
trionic rules ) of tbe Munis, Silali and Krisasna, 'thus indica- 
tive of the prior existence of the dramatical art itself, in his 
sutras, 

“ (4-3-110) 

“ ” ( 4-3.111 ) 

These Natasutras presuppose the existence of dramatical 
compositions to which they are applicable as the scientific 
canons of an art could come into existence only after the art 
itself. As these dramatical compositions have commanded the 
respect of the Munis, they must have been composed by the 
Munis and must be archaic in their manner. Since- such are 
Bhasa^* Natakas, they may reasonably be regarded as the 
dramatic compositions referred to. 


If the age of Bhma be fixed at the fifth or sixth century 
B. 0-, then it would be inconsistent that, 
as." Tha popniatity of jjQ have written the AhKisheka- 

.“T ° “ ”»«<• .nd 

lotirth oan4iUt7 B, 


Pratimanataka on the 
materials pertaining to Sri Batna's life, aS 
the epic describing MamP» life and doings. ( 
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beeti dated before the seooiad eentury B. C. Hhia !s 
not so, fox it has not been conclusively established that the 
Bamayana was not written before the second century B. 0. 
Further, from the fact that Chanahya whose age has been 
fixed as the fourth century B. 0. refers as authority to the 
story of Bama, it must have been largely in vogue even before 
the fourth century B. G. The said reference occurs in the 
Arthasa»tra of Kautalya^ in discussing the fate of former 
princes who had not curbed their senses:- 
wr: (i%^T5r) 

Here it is described that Bavana was killed for not having 
restored another’s wife, and Duryodhana, for not having made 
over a portion of the kingdom. By the destruction of Banana 
the epic of Bama, and by the destruction of Duryodyana, the 
epic of ®r a are referred to in the above, and these 

two epics are undoubtedly the Bamayana and M-ahahharata. 
The two works as they are referred to as authorities by Chana’- 
Tcya could not possibly have been written at his own time or 
even a little earlier, but must necessarily have been composed 
some seven ox eight centuries before him. As the matter stands 
thus, there is no reason to doubt the popularity of Bamaycma 
at the time of Bhasa, As a matter of fact, however, by the 
sequence of the description of the incidents about Banana and 
Duryodhana, GhanaTcaya has referred to the established 
opinion of ihe people of his time, that Bamayana is the earlier 
of the two; and as -such, it is reasonable that Bamayana must 
necessarily have come into existence even before the Maha- 
bharata. The narration of the story of Bamayana, the re* 
fexenoe in many places to Banuman and others contained 
therein and the description of Bama as an Avatara of Vishnu, 
all these found in the Mahabharafa are consistent with the 
ftboye inference. 
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Apait from tbese* there is a vie'w that the epic of Mamdb 
is anterior to the time of ChanaJcya, and 
ofVishMf •^‘vatara ^j^ig yg^y same epic being subse- 

quently enlarged by the introduction 
of a variety of new materials has become the Bamayna of the 
present day. If the portion ascribing divinity as an avatara of 
Vishnu to Sri Bama found in it, is to be considered as a subse- 
quent interpolation then it could not hold good ; for the 
surmise that the current Bama^iana is an enlargement made 
by later writers, is cot grounded on a solid basis. Or even if 
there were any interpolation, on account of the fact that it 
would not be probable that, unless JBama is 'described as an 
avatara of Vishnu even to the slightest extent, in the previous 
epic of Bama, it would End a place in the later Bamayana, the 
portion ascribing divinity to Bama could not be properly con- 
sidered as a later interpolation. The belief that Bama is God 
Vishnu himself, that his doings themselves are divine, and that 
on account of its embodying his life and deeds, the study of the 
leads to the acquisition of Puny a or merit, has 
firmly rooted itself in the minds of the people among 
successive generations of the pious, in mspect of the current 
Bamayana. Hence the suggestion that the original Bamayana 
did not embody the divine attribute of Bama, and that it was 
by ehancd snbsequently implanted in the later Bamayana and 
given a prominence therein will not be convincing ; for, which 
man of reason would consider divine a hero whom he had till 
then been viewing as human from a certain epic, for the 
reason, that in a later epic based on it the same hero is depict- 
ed as divine. Thus it becomes established that even before the 
time of ChanaJcya the divinity of Sri Bama has acquired firm 
ground in the epic of Bama. 

Bhasa evidently knew the Sakya mendicants, for he makes 
mention of Sramana in * Prati§na, Avi- 
^ 37. Beferenoe to maraka and Charudatta. Merely on this 

account, it is not possible to infer that 
Bhata's age should be posterior to that of Buddha, for it is 
"" Aot 8. Avimwata', Aot 6, sma Otamflatta, Acts, 
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w«ll nigh possible that Sakya Sramanas ahotiH have exiatecl 
even prior to the time of Buddha. There is nothing to render 
it impoBsible to infer that a form of religions observance, which 
had ta^en root in times before Bnddha, and which was in 
vogue among the Sakyas though in its infancy, was 
established on a firmer basis by the sage Buddha, sprang from 

the race of the Sakya«. Tapasvins (cnTT^^j) were styled Sra- 
manas either on account of their laborious penance or on 
account of their training their bodies in the practice of religions 
rituals. Thus in such Braiimanio treatises as Vaihhanasa- 
dharmaprasna and others, the term Sramana is employed 
mostly as synonymous with one practising religious austerities. 
Thus the term SaJeya Saramanas designate those among the 
Sakyas who adhere to the practice of religious austerities. 
When the term Sramana came as a rule to be appropriated by 
the Buddhists, whose tenets are opposed to those of the vedio 
observants, to designate their own mendicants, it ceased to be 
adopted by the vedio people with regard to their own 
mendicants. 

Thus Bhasa^s age, fixed in the introduction of the Svapna- 
vasavadatta as being anterior to that of 
as. ObanakTa. Gkanakya, the author of the Artha-Sastra, 
becomes now more firmly established. That 
Ghanahya is the author of the present Artha-Sastra, should 
not even for a moment be doubted, for the reason that it is 
expressly mentioned therein that *Chanakya himself composed 
the treatise and that it is not stated therein that it was com- 
posed by any of his disciples. Besides, an archaic style, found 
in the passage of the Artha-Sastra, is suflBoient by itself to 
generate a firm belie! in tbe Tea>ders, regarding its authorship 
by Ghanahya, 




Vid«' Appendix TI (e). 
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tt is seen thab these natakae of Shasa do not follow the 

rules of the dramatic compositions dea- 

59. Bhasa’g priociliy to ctibed in the Naiyasastra of the present 

tna ourtant Natyasastra. . . ^ i- 

day, whose authorship has been tradi- 
tionally ascribed to the sa^e Bharata (an incomplete copy of 
the commentary of which, written by Abhinavaguptaeharya, 
is in our possession). Of these NataJcas, the Svapnavasavor- 
daita, the Balacharitn^ the Avimara/Tiaf the AhhisheJeanaiaJe t 
and the Praiimanataha might, on account of their consisting 
of not less than five acts and other characteristics, be con- 
sidered as NataJtas • ; the Pancharatra, owing to the fact 
that it consists of nearly a dozen actors and of three acts, 
each succeeding act being shorter in extent than the one going 
before, may be reckoned as Samavakara, but the Basa run- 
ning through it is uot Sringara and each of the actors therein 
delineated dofs not serve a different purpose, which facts 
are the essence of Samavakara; the Madhyamavyayoga, 
Dutavakyaf Dutaghafotkaoha and Kamahhara can be rec- 
koned amongst Vyayogas on account of their embodying a 
large number of male characters and of being made up of single 
act, but the fewness of the female charaetets which is also 
required in a Vyayoga is not fcund in the Dutavakya and 
Kamahhara ; the ^ Urubhanga might be considered as an 
ZJ^srishtikanka on account of the Karnnarasa and on account 
of the lamentation of the female characters, but the lamenta- 
tion is not largely protrayedi The Pratijnanatika may be 
treated as an Ihamriga on account of its consisting of four 
acts and on account of its depicting the battle as brought about 
by women, but it has been described in the colophon as a 
Natika; again the Charudaita is incomplete, yet it can be 
treated to bo in the same footing as the MriohohJiakatika; but 
in Balaekarita an actual batsle takes place, and in the 
Abliisk$kanaiaka an actual death is represented. As these 
two have been forbidden by the rules pertaining to the Natya. 
Sasira, the transgression here of the rules laid down therein 

— ' ■ ' -j- 

Vide definitions of nataka, nati, Samavnkara etc. in chapter 16 
ot the Natya Veda. 
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is etplioU; The toention of the oame of the aathdr is prefi*' 
ciribed by the UTatyaaastra * ; that too has not been done in 
the case of any of these Eupakas; thus the transgression of 
the regnisites prescribed in the Natyasasira is everywhere 
plainly seen. This much therefore can be concluded that there 
must have been in existeno.' in the times of Bhasa a certain 
other Natyasasira consistent with the nature of Bhasa*k 
naiaJcm,’ This might be the Natasatra + referred to by 
Panini ae coinpoaed by Silalimuni or by KrUmvamuni ; or 
this might be a certain other old Natyasasira written by 
Bharaiamuni himself, as is seen from the fact that the name 
of BJiarata is mentioned by Bhasa in the term “ Bharata- 
vakya *’. 

The Natyasdsira mentioned above, which is current in 
the Hcerature of the present bay* ought 
so. TfaeoncrenS Na^.y- be a resceusion of the original Natyasa. 
oftbeanoieni) one. stras of Bhatata and others, compiled by 
later writers, so as to suit the dramatical 
works subsequently composed ; and it may be libat, on account 
of its embodying to a greater extent the dramatic principles of- 
Bharaia, it has been published as having been composed by 
Bharoitamum. That the Natyasasira, which is followed in 
the dramatic literature of the present day, is a later oompila* 
tion, and that it came into existence in about the second 
century B. 0„ have conclusively been established by Mahama- 
bopadhyaya Haraprasada Sastri M. A., C. I, E., in the Jouxual 
and Proceedings of the Boyal Asiatic Society ot Bengal (N. 3,}, 
Vol. Yf No* 9, of October 1909, PP. 351«36l. The words 
AryaputraiBlmdramakaiKumara and others prescribed in 
the current Natyasasira (vide 17th Adhyaya) to be used by 
the dramatic characters in respect of particular parsons, were 

m ^ I ’ sraiTe5 

^« 154 ) 

I ‘<Tr^ 5 rterf^ (4-3410) 

(4-3.m> 


loan^ employed in the Natahas before^ and ate thetefote 
adopted among the canons of dramaturgy by the compilers of 
the Natyasastra, Of these terms, Aryapuira, Bhadramuha^ 
"Kumar a and some others, are found in the Natahas of Bhasa, 
and certain others might have been emylojed in other archa'O 
dramatic compositions. In the Svapnanataka, the term 
Aryaputra is emplop'^d as a word of resppot by the chamber- 
lain of Vasavadalta*s fither in addressing King Vdayana. 
This form of addres-. which should be employed only by l^asa- 
vadatta in addressing Vdayana^ her lord, was oomplimeutarily 
adopted by her father's chamberlain with a view to bring out 
the affection cherished by the chamberlain towards Vasava-" 
datta, in the same manner the form of address adopted by 
the servant of TJgrasena towardes "Vasadeea i, e-, styling him 
Aryaputrat occurring in the Balacharita, is employed as a 
mark of respect out of regard for DevaM, 

It is not possible to make out from tbe Natahas of Bhasa 
whether he was patronised by any parti- 
al . No pa‘ro“ o* oulat king ; nor had he a desire even 
jfiaifs, mention the name of any such king. 

For, if he had desired to do so, he could 
very well have mentioned his name either in the Sthapana or 
in the Bharatavahya in its proper connection. Bven though 
the name of the patron prince is not mentioned in the Stha’- 
pana itself, inasmuch as he had not mentioned even his own 
name, then in the Bharatavahya it should necessarily be 
mentioned. The name, only when explicitly mentioned, will 
he recognised by the readers as the name of a particular king, a 
way thus being made for perpetuating his name. The patron 
king also having known the services of the poet in immortsdi- 
sing his name will extend his favours towards him. 

The term Bajasimha occurring in the Bharatavahya 
could not point to any particular king, for 
if it were to denote the name of any particular king, the kingly 
relation of the king to the poet who prays for the king's proa> 
pexity '^ould not be expressed : by the word denoting ths^t 



Kelation, whereas in the Bharatavakyas 

(Pratima), “ *Tt qil iTr ” {Uruhhomga) and 

sr^n^a^rj’' iKamabhara), the above 

relationship is explicitly shown by the words and ^TWia and 
that it should be otherwise in the first case i. e„ in that of 
!Cr5ri%f , is evidently inconsistent. There was no king of repute 
by the name of Bajasimha who bad lived before Bhattahanat 
Kalidasa, Patanjali and Chanakya. Thus it has to be con- 
cluded that the term Bajasimha has been employed as being 

synonymous with a powerful king, just like the term 

in the verse occurring In the KarnahJiara. 

The hinting of the mere name of the patron king of the poet 
while developing the events sustaining the interest in the 
body of the work, elsewhere than in the Sthapana and 
the Bharatavakya, would be illsuited to the context and 
would be quite out of place and ineffective; and poets do not 
resort to it, for, by doing so, they would only become the sub- 
ject of ridicule. Thus as the name of no particular king has 
been mentioned, the Bharatavakya appears to have been 
composed by Bhasa, with a view of invoking blessings on kings 
in general, so that by its being recited on the stage by future 
generations of dramatic actors, it could very well be nmde to 
apply equally in the case of kings who might wield the sceptre 
during the time that it is so recited. It is not possible to infer 
that iheMricJichhakatika was composed by Bhasa to gain the 
favour of the king Sudraka and published by him in the name 
of the latter, as may be judged by the appearance of the ideas 
running through the Natakas of Bhasa, in the Mriohchha- 
katika which embodies most cf the passages found in the Ghcb^ 
rudaita. If it were so, then Bhasa would have destroyed his 
own dramatic compositions so that the reputation of h»s 
patron king as a poet might grow and that ill repute might 
not fall on him. As a matter of fact, the natakas of Bhasa 
have not been so destroyed by him, as is seen from the fact 
that Kalidasa, Bhattabana aud others have spoken about 
filte reputation of BAasa gained by means of his 
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ii eould not be Sftid iWi Bhasa pabliebed the ifatalcai 
after the death of Sudrakcb. It mil be monstrous to regard 
Bhasa as having deceived his royal master. Let us leave such 
far-fetched surmises to themselves. 

The following are the conclusions from the topics so far 

82. Snmiaary of the disoQSSed here t— 

oonclnsioas. 

1. that the SvapnavasavadaUa and other NataJeas, 
thirteen in number, which have been discovered, were written 
by one and the same poet from their c^ose resemblance to one 
another in the language employed and the method of enprea- 
sing the ideas ; 

that the said poet lived in times previous to the age 
of Vamanat Dandin and Bhamaha, who have quoted from 
these Natakas ad verbum, ad sensum ; 

3. that, from the non-mention of the name of the poet 
in the Sthapana of these Naiakas, the said poet had lived in 
times before the practice of mentioning the name of the 
authors in their Natakas becamemustomary ; 

(4). that, from the fact that tradition ascribes the 
authorship of the SvapnavasavadaUa^ one of the Bupahas in 
our possession, to Bhasa, the author of the SvapnavasavadaUa 
and the other closely similar Kupakas should be Bhasa 
himself, who has be<||0i extolled by KaUdasa, Bhattabana 
and others; 

5. that, by virtue of his writings b^ing characterised 
by an intensity of Basa and by a mavellously exquisite flow of 
language and on account of the fact that his writings are 
ibarred by an all round grace of poetical elegance common 
only to tbe archaic compositions of the sages like Valtniki and 
Vyasa, Bhasa was an archaic poet of renown and lived in 
times when Sanskrit was the spoken language; 

6. that, on account of the fact that Kalidasa has 
imitated his writings in all ways and that he has mentioned 
his (Bhasa' s) name first among the poets deserving of respect at 
his hands, Bftasa. was the Hingle poet considered by Kalidasa 
$c have been endowed with high poetical excellenoe deserVing 
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t& bs imitated by otben, by vitttte of bis Imviog pointed out 
a path to the oonstruotion of Bnpakaa. 

7. that, bent on adapting the language and ideas of 
Bhasa, Kalidasa^ though born considerably long after Bhasa^ 
was able to esihibit, in hia writings, to some extent, an exqui- 
siteness of style, admired in the productions of Bhasa, and. 
also, tbe similarity of the Prakrit compositions found in 
Bhasa’s woiks is quite within the precincts of propriety; 

8. that, although Bhasa’s writings have been marked by 
a multiplicity of archaic usages beyond the pale of the 
operations of Panim's precepts, yet from the fact that these 
writings have been adopted by Kalidasa and others, close 
adherents of Painini, tbe appellation of Bishi appertained 
in ancient times to Bhasa ; 

9. that, being found to disregard several of the rules 
found in the Natyasastra in his Bupakas, Bhasa might have 
followed a certain earlier Nufyasasfm referred to s&Batasutra 
by Pamni; 

10. that, on account of the tact that tbe grammatical 
rules had assumed a settled form during tbe times of the 
sage PatanjaUt io consequence of the Sanskrit ceasing to 
be a spoken language, Bhasa should have lived in an age 
anterior to that of the sage PatanjaUi and from similar 
arguments, be should necessarily have lived long before 
Katyayana and Panini; and, 

11. that it is quite proper that Chanakya quoted the 
verse occurring in the Pratijr^ Natika and that Bhasa lived 
considerably long before Ghanahya, 

Thus, from the mention of Bajagriha in the Smx^ma- 
savadaita and from the mention of Fenu- 
33. Referenoe to Baja- voma and Nagavana in the Pratijna- 
natika and from the reference to Pata- 
Uputra in the Charudaita it might be concludied that 
these should have been in existeuoe long before the time«^ 
of Bhasa, 
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l^som <ihe thivd act of the Praiimanaiahat sotiiid new in-. 
„ formation is gained as to the existence of 

Obtained horn Pratima » statue-house which IS not described m 

ancient wr-tinga. The statues of departed 
kings are skilfully constructed in stones and erected in the 
statne^houses and worshipped by priests. The conclusion may 
therefore bo drawn that it was customary to build statue* 
houses in the tipaes of Bh(fsa. 

Only those marked by the sierling" worth of their 
character have been chosen to represent 
perfekSToi^^throba.^ the heroes of these Rupakas and their 
raoters, movements in life both mentally and 

physically are so delineated as to draw 
the minds of the readers to follow their parts and not act 
otherwise. 


Although the hero of Avimaraka * is made to creep 
stealthily into “ Kanyapura** at dead of night, yet even this 
incident is portrayed as preparatory to the bringing about 
of the Qandharva form of marriage between the loyers, and 
could be construed as imparting the moral that even men of 
heroic type and sterling character are in danger of being 
allured by the syren temptation of Oupid, and that one 
should be well guarded against such temptations. 

The CTiarudatta delineating fictitious events might well 
be regarded as furnishing a clue to the deeds of noble and 
ignoble men. The other Bupakas embodying, as they are, 
the lives oi Sri Mama, KrishnatYudhishthira, VdayanaaixSL 
others are well suited to the whetting of the intellect, and 
as such are all of absorbing interest. 

From BJiattahana's remarks extracted in the intrc.duction 
to the Svapnavasavadaitat it may be 
36. Bhasa’s tendenoy inferred that the literary achievements of 
Bhasa, who is of equal rank with Vyasa 
did not extend to composing Akhyana, Akhyayika ox 
Mahakavya, Whatever it might be, one thing is quite clear, 
that Bhasa considered the composing of Bupakas as the 


* Vide appendix II. (f) 
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highest form of literary compositions and accordingly 
composed them in a remarkably exquisite form. Ik is quite 
appropriate that, of the Kavyas, Bnpaka deserves to be 
placed on a higher level, as it possesses the dual oharaoteristcs 
of appealing eqnally to both the sense of sight {^*11 and of 
hearing go this is the original form of other written 

compositions, as Vanmna, says in his Kavyalern’karaz-—- 

(1-3.80) 
tt m T% t5 T% ^ 

«ri5r *i?R»Ts*Tn7f^ l ” (1-3-32) 


Ti-at there was a very wide circulation of Bha$a's plays 
in Kalidasa's time, is evident from bis own statement 


tc 


iiT«iciq'5r5ffr ^ 


On the 


87 . WantotoiroTiiaiion other hand, its Circulation had become 
Of the plays of Bhasa ^ ^ i . - « 

ana the absence of extremely rare during the time of 

SStf. Sudraha, Thus is to be accounted for the 

readiness displayed by SudraJca ^in Mri- 
oJichhaJcatiJca to collect together the various sentences to be 
found in Oharudatta; hence also the wide circulation of 
MrichchhahatiTea which is merely an adaptation of another’s 
words. These plays have thenceforward gradually dis- 
appeared from circulation and have now become extinct. 
How is this to be explained ? Not indeed by the absence of 
merits, for it has already been shown that the works are so 
exuberant with rich ideas and are couched in such felicitous 


language as to attract the emulation of poets like KaUdasa, 


Nor can it be due to the omission to mention the poet’s 
name, for Baghuvamsa, Sisupalavadha and other works 
wherein the author’s name is not mentioned, have a wide 
currency. 


Hence, some mysterious reason must be assigned 

for their non-circulation, on the strength of which must be 
explained the total disappearance, till now, except in name, 
of works like the Sangraha of Aohctrya Vyadi and the 
Brihathatha of Ounadhya- It can also be explained tlukt there 



B every possibility of these Bopt^es b'ecomiog unused. In 
former times, when these Bnpekas were in vogue, later poets 
also began to oompose Bupakas, These later Bapakas, oat 
of a personal regard to their authors, from their favourable 
reception at the hands of the lovers of Sanskrit, and the spe* 
oial enoouragements at the hands of kiags desirous of patroni* 
sing the advancement of poetical efforts, became diffused 
over a large area; and gradually when farther new compositions 
came to be produced, in large numbers, and obtained publicity, 
the ancient Bapakas were thrown into tlM background by slow 
degrees, and in the end vanished from the scope of literary 
studies. Just as in the field of Sasiras, the old works, which 
were cheraoterised by the excellence of their compositions, 
reached a decline and their very names gradually became un- 
known to many when later sastraic treatises, even though 
their merit is not of a high order, came into prominence, in the 
same way, the literary field being exclusively appropriated by 
new dramatic compositions, Bhasa's Bupakas came to be un*- 
known gradually even by name. It is certain that all the 
Bapakas of Bhasa, must have been studied by Kalidasa and 
Bhattabana, from the fact that they praise by referring to 
his works in general. Of these, the Svapnawasavadatta and 
Pratijnayaugandharayana were, beyond doubt, in vogue at 
the tinm of the rhetorician Vamana ; and the Balacharifa 
and the Charudatia, in the time of Dandin, as is seen 
from their having extracted veres, as examples from them. 
Brom the fact that Ahhinavaguptaoharya mentions in bis 
Natyavedavivriii the names of Svapnavasavadatta and 
Daridra Gharudaita, it could be concluded that the said 
Bapakas used to be studied in his time. The other Bapakas 
might have been forgotten during tbe times of Vamana and 
others; and benoa I think no verses have been quoted by them 
from those works. When times were so rolling, all the 
JfataTcas of Bhasa entered tbe abysmal cavity of oblivion, so 
that the compilers of SubhashitavaU and other anthologies 
by their inability tq obtain copies of these Natakas could not 
extract in their compilations any of the verses from them. The 
following verse contained in the first act of Avimaraka and 
'adopted in a slighUy modified focpa in the Samghadharapadi^ 



AhaU ( Sloka 180S ) appears fio have been learnt Sarnghd- 
dhara only by report withonfe even once having looked into 
the Avimafahoit 

grg^wRfnf^: 

nfssgs^ 

2R5fn^TOTT ??3rT%q:f% 3?r: €lrsf^ ?ii%fera3?i! it ” (si. i2). 

It is on account of this theU: Sarngadhara was not able 
to indicate in his work even the name of the author or of the 
work containing the versct As for the few verses which ate 
not found in the Natahas under discussion, but embodied in the 
Subhashita'Qali and other works as belonging to Bhasa, 1 
think they might have been extracted from the other Natakas 
of Bhasa ( than those in oar possession ) by the compilers of 
the anthologies. It is not certain that Bhasa composed only 
the 13 natakas now obtained, for there is nothing to indicate 
that he has not composed any more than these. .Or it might 
be that the anthologists, having not actually seen the works 
of Bhoksat have ascribed these verses to Bhasa, believing in 
some tradition which so ascribed them to him. The com- 
pilers of anthologies are found to embody in their works the 
verses of other writers which they happened to memoriae 
merely from their repute without haying learned them from 
the original works themselves, * It may therefore be conclud- 
ed that the Natakas of Bhasa, now under reference* had no 
currency in the literary activities of the times even many cen-i 
turies ago. More about this later on. 

There is a peculiar class of actors(^^h*’i'^jf^) in this 
country known among the people as 
'Ohakyar*. These people are found acting 
oooatry in ancient days, the Nagananda and the . third act of 

PraUjnayaugandharayana which they 
call Manitanka-Naiakat on occasions of some temple festivals. 

* It should be borne in mind that many of the names of the 
authors and works given By the anthologists are found to bo 
jnoorrect.- - 
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iia a method peotiiiac to them. It appears to me that the 
third act of Praiijnayaugandharayana is designated by them 
ae Mantranka^ on account of its embodying the state-craft 
employed by Ytmgandharayana, the Prime Minister. But 
these actors are quite ignorant of the Pratijnayaugandha-- 
rayana and the context of the Mantranka. Certainly at the 
time when Bhasa’s Natakas were current in this country, the 
scholars of this country extracted this Mantranka from the 
Pratijnanatika and taught and laid down the method of en- 
acting it. as in the case of the Nagananda. In course of time, 
however, when these natakas lost their publicity, the origin of 
the Mantranka itself became unknown to the very actors 
themselveS’ 

Although these Bupakas became unknown to the world, 

still, I think a few of their copies may 

thf' ®=sist in some corners of this land of 

mannscrigts of the plays Bharaia in the form of manuscripts, with 
of Bhasa in some corners , . ^ . . # j. 

of India. leaves worn ont by time or m fragments 

of manuscripts eaten off by mice and white ants. As in 

this State a few Copies of the plays were unexpectedly brought 

to light so it is not unlikely that some other copies may yet 

be discovered in other parts of India. That such manuscripts 

do not exist in other parts could only be ascertained after a 

hoase*to-house search is carefully made from Kashmir to Cape 

Comorin. 

With the conolnsions thus established on the basis of the 
materials and inferences as aforesaid, the 
majority of reaaearoh scholars, Indian 
* and foreign, express their agreement; and 

adduce fresh arguments in fortification of the same. But it appe- 
ars from the ** Indian Antiquary ” and some other journals that 
there are, here and there, a few learned men who dissent from 
the various conclusions. One writer says that the discovered 
dramas are not in fact those of Bhasa and another that they 
were composed by an unknown author who lived in the 7th 
century after Christ and who closely imitated Bhasa- Another 
that Bltmok is the author of thsse |>la^ of 
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dj^inion fihafc he lived some time in the interval between Astfd* 
ghosha and Kalidasa,. A third writer holds the view that the 

stanza ^ (Act. 4) found in the Pratijnayau- 

gandharayana was taken from Kautalya's Arthasastra, Yet 
another writer is of opinion that it would be impossible to 
establish the priority of Bhasa to Panini on the ground. of the 
archaic forma in use in bis dramas. And all these writers have 
advanced various arguments in support of their several views. 
It has now to be examined whether these arguments are cap* 
able of supporting the several conclusions based thereon. 


In the first part of the Allahabad Sanskrit Journal, Sarada, 
, \v, ^ Kamavatara Sarma writes: — These 

(a) Ramavatara Satma. _ 

dramas were not written by Bhasa becanee 
none of the stanzas about ten in number mentioned as Bhasa*s 
in SubhasMtavaU and other anthologies are to be found in 
them and also because none of the Nandi stanzas are dedicated 
to Siva as might be expected of Siva*devotee such as Bhasa 
undoubtedly was as witness the stanza, 

“ JrTfT: i 

^ (| 


mentioned in his name in the anthologies. True. Though 
none of those stanzas are found in any of the thirteen plays 
we have published, it may, however, be assumed that the 
source of these verses might be other plays of Bhasa ( than 
those already discovered ), as all the plays of Bhasa axe not yet 
known. But I think most probably the anthologists might 
have been led astray by false reports current in their times in 
attributing these verses to Bhasa. For instance, Somaveda, 
the author of Yasastilaha, attributed the verse g<T 

— ” to B7ias<* which is in fact found in the 
farce called Mattavilasaprahasana written by the Fallava 
King Mahendra Vikrama Varma I, son of Simhavishnu Varma 
who flourished early in the 7th cent, A. D. The verse as it 
occurs in that work is from a Kapalika and only describes the 
religious tenets of the Kapalika sect which were condemned 
by the followers of all other creeds. It is therefore curious to 



b1bS(^ve that i)idls Vevsd, which the author of YmaBtilalicb 
ascribed by mistake to Bhasa, should hav^ led Bamavatara 
Sarma to hazard inferences about Bhasa that he was a 
devotee of 8iva and the like. 

Another writer, Bhattanatbaswami, writes thus in the 
Journal of the Indian Antiquary ( P. 189. 
(b) BhattanathaSwami, Vol. XLV, 1916 ) **The Svapnavasovo^ 

datfa mentioned by Sarvananda in his 
commentary AmaraUTcasaroatva, must be different from the 
drama of the same name, published in the Trivandrum Sans- 
krit series, because in commenting on the stanza ” 

— the author says ” Sringara is divisible into three classes 

viz.’ j and The first is instanced in Nanda- 

yanti where the Brahmin is feasted ; the second, in the mar- 
riage of Padmavaii by Vdayana with the object of recovering 
back his territories and the same man’s marriage of Vasava- 
datta in Svapna/oasavadatta is an illustration of 
and from this it is clear that the main theme of Svapnavasava- 
datta was the marriage of Vasavadatta and not of Padma/oati^ 
whereas in the published Svapnavasavadatta the story relates 
to a period subsequent to the marriage of Vasavadatta and 
deals with that of Padmavati. 

2: ** And the stanza ’ expressly mention- 
ed in as taken from Svapnavasavadatta 

and not found in the published drama must have been taken 
from the other drama of the same name as mentioned above* 

3- “ The story of that other Svapnavasavadatta must 

have been this, viz., that Vasavadatta^ having once seen Vdor 
yana in a dream, fell in love with him.and informing him of 
the same, married him, though she had been promised by her 

father to Sanjaya, because here the stanza ” 

could well have been used to describe the first springs of love 
of the hero towards Vasavadatta and also there will be special 
appropriateness in the name of the drama of which the main 
theme is the dream which Vasavadatta has of Vdayana and 
wbich results in their matiriage. Neither is it proper to oast 
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any doubt on the genninenesB of the story on the ground that 
it does not find a place in the Kathasariisagara, ; because its 
existence is attested by Prof, Wilson who mentions it on the 
authority of the commentators of MegJiasandesa in connection 
with the stanza “ 

so). 

4. " And this story is further alluded to in Malati^ 
Madhava Act II, where Kamcmdaiki says * and Vasavadaita 
married 17 daj/’araa while her father had promised her to king 
Sanjaya*» And this passage establishes not only the existence 
of the story but also of the very drama having this story for 
its plot. For in the opening lines of the speech of Kamandaki, 
just quoted viz. ' Sakuniahtt daughter of Visvamitraf loved 
Bushy anta and the nymph Ur^asi, Pururavas*, the reference 
to the stories of Sakuntala and Urvasi is clearly to the 
dramas of Sakuntala and Vikramoroasiya as suggested by 
Dr. Bhandarkar in his edition of Malati-Madhava, It stands 
to reason that the passage dealing with Vasavadatta standing 
as it does with two others referring to dramas, should be 
construed as likewise referring to a dramag describing the 
marriage of Vasavadatta. 

5, “ And that drama thus shown to ha7e dealt with the 
story of Fusamdutta must ha ve'been Bhasa’s Svapnavasa" 
vadatta as it is referred to by a master-poet like Bhavahhutii 

'*Thus the Svapnavasavadatta published in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series is shown to be materially difierent from the 
true and ancient Svapna/oasavadaUa^ and besides, it does not 
agree with the drama mentioned by Sarvananda and the 
author of Lochana; and therefore it is the work not of Bhasa^ 
but of a later poet to whom must be ascribed also the 
authorship of the conUected plays, Charudafta and others. ’’ 

"It will thus be seen that the statement that the 
MriehehhakaUka is based on Oharudatta is wholly untenable 
because it rests on the theory that Ght^udatta was the work 
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of the ancient poet Bhctsd, which is shown to he wifong. On 
the other hand, it is now patently clear that Oharudaita is 
based on Mricheh}iaTcaUha'\ 

All this is on its very face unprepossessing and illogical, 
A thing whose existence is possible can be established, even 
though invisible, by process of reasoning, but not a thing 
whose existence is impossible. Now once when a drama 
called Svapnavasavadaita is shown to be actually in existence, 
how is it possible to e^^tablish the existence of a second 
Svapnavasavadaita ? In the face of the well-known drama 
called Svapnavasavadaita written by an ancient and a 
great dramatist and admired by generations of literary critics, 
will any writer attempt to palm off a drama of his own under 
the same name ? It will be a most futile task- If the story 
and plot be identical, even then with a view to avoid confusion 
as to identity, different names ought to be given to the drama 
such as Mahaviracharita, AnargharagJiava. etc. In case the 
story and plot be different, the name should be selected so as 
to bring out that very difference as in XJUararamaoharita etc. 
But then it might be said that a writer naming bis own 
composition after the work of another writer might be moved 
by considerations of his own benefit or distinction with a view 
to produce a compendious version of that other work. If so, 
let us examine how it can be. It might be that the later 
writer might think, “Here is a story dramatized by an ancient 
poet, I will also dramatize the same story, and farther- 
■ more I will name it after the very drama of the ancient poet, 
BO that the critics might easily compare the merit of the two 
works and pronounce the superior excellence of my composition 
and honor me accordingly.” That might be alleged a motive. 
But it cannot be. For ex hypothesi the story and plot of 
the drama are distinct, because as mentioned above the main 
theme of the imaginary Svapnavasavadaita is stated to be the 
dream by Vasavadatta of TJdayana, her love for him, and 
their marriage, whereas in the published drama the main 
story is subsequent to 'the marriage of Vasavadatta. And in 
case subject matters are different it is icapossibla to ohallange 
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a oompacison oo the mevits of the two dramas, as for instanoe, 
the MahaviracharHa and Uttar aramacharita which deal with 
two di:Serent stories. As for the suggestion that the later 
writer might have been moved by considerations of his own 
benefit or distinction, that is extremely unlikely, because it 
would otherwise be inexplicable why he should not have 
mentioned his name therein even departing from the prac- 
tice of his age. For the same reason, it is clear that the 
object of the later writer could not have been to produce 
a compendium of the earlier work, because the subjects and 
plots of the two dramas are different. But it could ^ argued 
that the name of the older drama does not correctly describe 
the subject matter therein and that the later drama of the 
same name correctly describes the subject matter therein and 
was written with a view to bring the above discrepancy to the 
notice of the critics. It it is so argued, this is inconsistent 
with the argument for the other side that the present drama 
is not properly named with reference to its contents, whereas 
the other drama must have been properly named. Then it 
might be said that a later and a modsrn writer might have 
written this drama nn.der the name of Svapnavasavadatta 
and suppressed his name therein thinking “ at some future 
time when Bhasa's Sv^pnavasavadatta passes out of 
circulation, then by some lucky accident, some critic will 
get hold of this Svapnavasavadatta of mine and mistaking 
this for Bhasa's work coufer upon me, an unknown man, 
all the honors of the mistake and then my labours shall 
be rewarded.” If such a motive be ever attributed to 
the author of this drama, we have to impute the greatest 
meanness to him. And to attribute such a meanness would 
in itself be a meanness. Thus we might start with the 
conclusion that there could not have been . two dramas with 
the name of Svapnavasavadatta. 

The above argument answers the argument based on the 
passage quoted from the AmaraTeosaiikasarvasva as to the 
existence of the second Svapnavasavadatta having for its 
plot ths story of Vasavadatta's marriage. And when onoe 
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thd oonelusion is reached that this dxama could have been 
the only drama of the name of Sva'pnqvasavadatta, the 
passage in the AmarakosatiJea$arvas'oa can well be oonstrued as 
applying to our drama and not to an imaginary one, shown 
to have been never in existence. The passage from the 
' Tikamrvasva has already been extracted in fall {supra). In 
that passage after mentioning the kinds of Sringara, Dharma, 
Artha and Kama, the drama Nandayanti is given as instance 
of the first and the Svapna/oasavadatta is mentioned as 
iflustraiion of both the others. And the words in the Svapna- 
vasaoadatia must be read along with the second as well as 
the third clauses. Thus the meaning of the passage is that 
in the Svapnavasavadatia the marrying of Padmavaii is des- 
cribed as prompted by the motive of winning back a kingdom 
and is therefore a case of Artba-Sringara, while the marrjing 
of Vasavadatta already accomplished was prompted by mere 
love for love’s sake and is the case of Kama Sringara. If, 
in the passage, we take the reference to Svapnavasavadatta 
as applying to Kama Sringara alone, we should then say that 
the author of the Tikasaroasva having given the reference 
in the first and the third cases has omitted it in the second 
case which amounts to making him faulty of giving defec- 
tive information and of dissimilar treatment of similar 
Bubfects. And the plot of our Svapnavasavadatta which 
bears the distinctive marks noticed, shows unmistakably that 
both the Artha and Kama Sringaras are referred to by him. 
This mcmnoing of his, which of course is the meaning of the 
passage, will, we think, be made still clearer if the order of 
the words f and in the passage be exchanged. 

And when it is thus shown that the very sbeory of a 
second drama of the name of Svapnmasavadatta is nothing 
but a castle in the air, why should we further consider the 

argument that the stanza quoted 

in the hoohana should be taken to have been quoted from 
it ? Who then is Bhasa ? What are the special characteristics 
of hiB Svapnavasavadatta by which we can identify the 
present drama with Bhasa’s ? We proceed to answer. Iiet 
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Ufi eoDsider these uUeranoes of KaUdasa, Bhatta — B^md 
BctjaseJchara and HaTnachcmdrat **srT*ld*14J<3i 

{Malavihagnimitraf Act I) , * I (Harshct- 

charita), ^smi- 

(Natyadarpana). From the above passages we 
learn that there was a very ancient poet by the name of» 
Bhasa, that he was the author of many NataJeas ond that 
Svapnavasavadatta was one of them. It follows therefore 
that Svapnavasavadafta must be distinctly marked by a close 
resemblance to certain other Natakas many in number, by 
qualities of diction and expression indicative of priority to the 
works of Kalidasa add thirdly by a plot appropriate to the 
name of Svapnavasavadafta, 

Now let ns examine whether these three distinguishing 
marks are found in our NataTea which has the name of Svapna^ 
vasavadaita written at the end. With regard to the first of 
these characteristics, even a cursory reading of the thirteen 
natakas that have come into our ken cannot fail to con'^nce 
one of their very dose resmblance and this point has already 
been dealt on at some length in the introductions to the 
Svapnavasavadafta and Paneharafra- That our Naitaka 
possesses the second characteristic mark also is indicated in 
these introductions and also in the introduction to the Pratima- 
nafahat This is obvious to those whose sense of the beautiful 
has been, refined by the words and the images of the great 
sages like VaVmiM and Vyasa and who can perceive the shades 
of aesthetic difference in the sweet words and beautiful ideas 
of difierent poets. Who that is blessed with au aesthetio 
sense, who that tastes that unique natural flow of beauty 
that overflows the sound and sense of every passage and 
particularly of every shore piece of prose in these natakas, can 
for a moment doubt their priority to the works of KaUdma? 

Again the verse, ^ quoted as from 

another’s work hy Kautalya in his Arthasastra is in its proper 
place in the Pratijnayaugandharayana ai^ can from its very 
nature be seen to be the poet^s own* II isbeoauw i| ht 
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art>^ropi‘iate only to Kavya that Vamana who lived decidedly 
before AnandavarAhamit the author of Dhyani, (in the 
chapter of his KavyalanTeara devoted to the criticism of 
expressions used in Kavyas and Kavyas alone) takes up for 

consideration the fourth quarter of the verse ^ 

ffg' q" ’ and attempts to justify the use of Parasmaipada 
therein. Hence Vamana must have known for certain that 
this verse belonged to a Kavya. Otherwise he would not 
have taken it for consideration right in the midst of expressions 
culled from Kavyas alone. It follows that Pratijnayaugandha- 
rayana from which Chanahya quotes the verse and the other 
Natakas that are akin to it including of course Svapna- 
vasavadatta belong to a period much earlier than that of 
Chanahya and therefore earlier still than that of KaUdasa 
who is known to have lived long after Ohanahya. 

Considering the third distinguishing mark which our 
natakas must be shown to bear before it could be identified 
with Bhasa's Svapnavasavadatta, we have to look to the 
significance of the name ^'Svapnavascmadatta*'* It means that 
in this work VmavadaUa is seen or attended to (by Vafaaraja) 
in his dream. This is just what we learn from the conversation 
in the fifth act of our nataka where Vatsaraja brooding on 
the supposed loss of his Vasavadatta and beside himself with 
grief, 'talks to her in his dream, and she, in ail reality awake 
by his side though not known to him, listens to and responds 
to his lamenting words. Here in this dream, Vasavadatta 
fully perceived the great depth and intense sincerity of his 
ardent love and this knowledge nourishes and developes the 
prominent Basa in her, i. e-, the sentiment of separation 
from her love by blowing her constant fire of love to burn 
with a greater blaze. It is in this dream that Vatsaraja 
enjoyed to his confounding surprise the sight and touch of 
living Vasavadatta^ who, he believed, was all lost to him. 
Having considered the importance of the Svapna or dream, 
we will now view the part played by Vasavadatta, She 
is at once seen to be the chief heroine courting adversity 
in the interests of her husband and, undaunted by the trouhiefi) 
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that base! het and ever skiUully vigUant to the patpose balofd 
her, she, the type of perfect womanhood, shines on high in 
the varied glory of her beauty, virtue, wisdom, fortitude and 
nobility. Padmavaii, on the other band, plays but a subor- 
dinate part, the incidents associated with her being brought 
in only to brighten up the picture of the chief heroine. 
Thus we see that the name Svajtnavasavadaiict is most 
appropriate to a work wherein the incident of the Svapna 
and the character, Vasavadatta^ are seen to be so important. 

As we have seen that oar nataka possesses the three 
characteristic marls which determine Bhasta's Soapnava^_ 
savadatta, it can indisputably be identided with that work. 
Hence with the help of this Nataka of ours wh'ch is Bhasa’s 
Svapnavasavadatta itself, we can test whether a particular 
verse or idea, considered in any other work as taken from 
Svapnavasavadatta^ is actually so or not ; and if any verse 
said to be taken from Svapnavasavadatta is found worthy of 
a place in our nataka, but not actually read in it, then it has 
to be considered as an omission in our manuscripts owing to 
the plays having ceased from circulation for a long time. In 
the wide world of our Rhetoric literature there is but one 

verse, ) ?n¥ifr \ ” considered 

as taken from. Svapnavasavadatta and this verse occurs 
only in Dhvanyalokalocha <a. The verse neither finds nor can 
it find a place in the Svapnavasavadatta we have procured. 
Hence we conclude that the author of the hoehana must 
have erroneously assigned the verse to Svapnavasavadatta*’ 
A similar mistake is made bx Somadma in his Ya^astilaka 

when he assigns to Bhasa the verse**^*^ rsi*lx!*iTg^a’*nT?srrrs4” 
which ought to have been correctly assigned to Mabendra 
Vikrama Varman 1. 

Now corning to the imaginary Svapnavasavadatta drama 
and to the appropriateness of the name to the story as fancied, 
by Bhattanathaswami, that is likewise unsound. For, the 
case for the other side is that the story rests on the vision of 
Xldayana by Vasavadatta in dream,, the love kindled by such 
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iriSTOii and their eventual marriage. And so far as the name 
of the drama gives prominence to the dream, that is correct; 
but when it comes to giving a preference between the person 
who dreams and the person who is dreamt of, it should un- 
doubtedly have been in favour of Vdayana who is the object 
seen in vision and the object to be obtained by the result of such 
vision; and the drama should have been more properly called 
^Svapnodc^yana' and not ^Svapnavasavadatta*. As for the 
three-fold icappropriateness in the dream in the present 
drama, namely, (1) the dream being based on the love 
of Udayana for Vasavadatta which in his own words 
“had become as it were blunt”, (2) the very unreal nature of 
the dream, and (3) the accidental absence of Padmavati from 
SavnudragriJia where her bedding had been arranged, it is also 
a misapprehension. Because, even things long forgotten might 
suddenly be revealed to us in dreams and because the pangs of 
Udayana for Vasavadatta which are shown to* have been 
keen throughout the drama are ooly shown, in the passage 
above said by the words ‘blunt* and ‘as it were’, to have come 
within the limits of endurance; and besides they had been 

further edged on the eve of the dream ‘ : S?IT" 

'TTcI*I??^r: I” (?WII3T. 6), Thus the dream being in accordance 
with the general notion that it reproduces our thoughts while 
awake, is specially appropriate. 1 he absence of Padmdvati 
from the Samudragriha where her bedding had been arranged 
is easily explained by supposing her to have been too weary 
and too ill to move to Samudragriha or by supposing her to 
have gently slept where she had been lying before; and the 
reason why the poet has not expres^ily mentioned it might have 
been that he presumed on the imagination of the readers. The 
story of Svapnav/isavadatta as sketched by Bhattanatha- 
swami must also be rejected for the reason that it is not borne 
out anywhere and rests purely on his own imagination. As 
for the statement of Professor Wilson that the story was so 
told by commentators of Meghasandesa in connection with 

Jhe stanza how can it be 
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aaodpied in the absence of tbe authorifcieis from which the 
etocies should have been taken? For this is not mentioned by 
Dah&hinapaitaf Purnafarasvaii, MalUnaiha and otheis in 
their commentaries. Then coming to the passage in the 
Malati Madhava, Act II, wherein KamandaJci informs Malati 
that Vasavadatta married Udayana who was her own choice in 
defiance of her father’s wishes, it must be noted that the con- 
text of the passage is that Kaniandahi wants to encourage 
Malati in preferring a lover of her own choice and on that oc- 
casion this story of Vasavadatta as also that of SaJcuntala 
and Vrvasi is touched. But there is nothing to show that the 
story so touched is oast in the mould- which Bhattanathaswami 
conceives; for there is nothing about the dream in the passage. 
Therefore it is clear that the argument of the other side that 
the said passage is a veiled allusion to the supposed drama of 
Svapnavasavadatia with the dream by Vasavadatta and the 
marriage of Udayana is thoroughly untenable. And farther 
though it may be tight to say that Phavo, bhuii had in mind 
some ancient works while writing the passage of Kamandaki 
referring to Sakuntala etc., is it not better to suppose that 
he was thinking of that store-house of all stories, Mahahharafa, 
rather than works like Sakuntala based thereon ? It is fur- 
ther contended by the other side that the guotati n by Vamana 
in his Kavyaltnkaya which is found both 

in Mrichchhakatika awdiGharudattavaxih^ be taken to prove only 
the acquaintance with MrichchhakaUka and not Charudatta 

because the anther quotes also the passage, ** ^ 3^- 

which is found in MWoAcfcAa&afilfca but not 
in Gharudatta and also beoause Sudraka is praised in another 
passage for making a free use of the Slesha (the Gluna) in his 
works with which Vamana must necessarily have been ac- 
quainted. But this is not so, because Vamana’s knowledge of 
both Svapnavasavadatta and Pratijnayctugandharayana is 

proved by his quoting “ etc-, ” which is found 

in Svapnavasavadatta (Act i) and “ ^ sf 3’^^” 

which is a part of the stanza “ 5nci^” (Act 4) found in. 



Brii^iffayaugandharayanai mi t\^tetot6 it follows that be 
i^oald have knowB the sister drama Charudatta, And it is 
not to he argued that because V.<ima>na> knew MHohchhakatika 
therefore he could not have known Charudatta. Why ahoul 
he not have knowu both ? I'hen coming to the mention of 
Sudraka by Vamana in connection with Sleaha; by Blesha is • 
meant the intricate and subtle evolution of the story and the 
plot and when Sudraka is praised for this quality, it clearly 
means that he baa improved Charudatta into Mrichehhakatika 
by new and intricate plots. It must also be understood tbat it 4 
is not expressly mentioned that Bhasa is so rich in Slesba as 
Sudraka because Mrichehhakatika is based on Charudatta. 

And this dreamer who imagines a second drama of the 
name of Svapnavasavadatta after having set out at full length 
the arguments aforesaid finally sums up thus: “The •^vapna- 
vasavadatta which is now before us is too modern to be Bhasa*a 
composition*’. Now the present drama can be said to V>e 
modern either because it is shown to have been written by a 
modern author or becanse its merits as a composition, its style 
and matter might be said to negative its claim to be old. But 
the former is not the case as it is not ishown who the modern 
author of this drama is. And the latter cannot be the' case as 
no argument bas been advano^^d against its antiquity on any 
investigation of its matter and style. On the other hand, if 
we consider the merits of the compositions, their antiquity is 
clear beyond any shadow of doubt, as in fact they are even 
superior, as shown m our commentaries on Svapnavasava^ 
datta and others, to Kalidasa’s works. It is unnecessary to 
farther consider the wholly misguided and futile arguments of 
Bhattanathaawami- 

The theo?y of Dr. Barnett that the author of the 
dramas could . not have been Bhasa but a writer who lived in the 
seventh century A. D, stands disproved by 
{o) De. ii. D. Barnett, the foregoing discussion. It cannot be that 
the works which are shown to have been 
antexior to Kalidasa could well be placed in the 7th century 
A. b. Tb® arguments adranced by Dr. Barnett in supporc of 
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tlie »%ove theoxy axe Qctenable. they axe two itt nambex . 
One is the cl^se slmilaxity between the present plays and 
Mattavilasaprahasanif, a farce written in tlie seventli oentnxy 
A. D. and the other is the reference to the king Baja&imha 
which is found in the BharatavaTeya stanzas and it is said that 
Bajasimha lived in the 7th century A- D. As for the alleged 
similarity, it is not so. Beoanse, it can be either similarity in 
the form of the composition or rn its substance. It cannot he 
the former because our dramas difiec from the farce even in 
form. In our dramas there is no mention of the name of 
either the poet or his work which is found in Matfavilasa ; and 
inasmuch as the practice of mentioning the name of the poet 
and his work which had bee a in vogue from the time of KaU- 
dasa (knd. during the 7th century, is not adopted by our poet, 
that itself is the strongest evidence in favour of the antiquity of 
oar dramas and the strongest argument against the theory of 
their having been composed in the 7th century A. D, Coming 
to the substance of Mattavilasa, it will be found that, where" 
as these dramas excel in point of diction and sentiment even 
Kalidasa* s works, and are on a par with the works of Valmiki 
and Vyasa, the MattavilasapraJiasana is clearly modern in 
point of style as well as poetic merits. And there is also the 
fact that in the Mattavilasa, there is no archaism such as is 
found in Bhasa*s plays. The second argument of Dr. Barnett 
in favour of the 7th century is answered thus. When once 
it is established by independent reasoning that Bhasa should 
have lived long anterior to the 7tb century, it cannot be that 
he could refer to a king of the name of Bajasimha in the 
seventh century. But in fact the word Bajasimha is not at 
all a proper name referring to any particular king- For one 
thing it would be highly improper for any subject to speak of 
his king barely by his name like his father or mother. And 

also the BharatavaJeyas in some of the dramas viz , 

5fr;” (in Praf*»»a) ^**11 US JTT sT^C'TrrT:” (in Urubhanga) 

“ W SRTI^ JT: ’ <in Kamahhara only 

speak of one's own king in general and it would be proper only 
to construe * Bajasimha ' as meaning a great king; and> thig 
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oon^traotion has the merit of giving oonsistenoy and nniform- 
i|y in all the Bharataaakyas. Besides, the word Bajasitnha 
is frequently met with in the sense of “ the beat of kings ■’ in 
the S andara*Kanda andBalakanda of tbe Ramayana; and as 
Bhasa is a follower of the Ramayana, it is proper to take that 
he used the word in the sense that we give it. We according- 
ly find him using the expression •* Nripatisimha ” in the sense 

of Rajasimha in ‘ ’ ( Karnabhara ). 

It is gratifying to note that Dr. F. W. Thomas of 
the India Office, Liondoh, has also dealt with the inoonsisten— 
cies of the theory of Dr. D. D. Barnett (Vide pp. 79-83,. 
Journal of B. A, S. of Great Britain and Ireland, January 
Jd22.) 

As for our observation in the introduction to tbe Svapna- 
vasaoadaffa that 

W ”, it was not advanced 

by US as our main argument for establishing the author- 
ship of Bhasa, bat having estabtished it by other and 
conclusive arguments, we added that our dramas answered 
also to the description of Bana, and this oircumstance 
might be regarded as a piece of evidence in our favour. 
That be ng so, we ate bound to add that we are not in entire 
agreement with * Mr. Banetjee Sastri who appears to lay undue 
emphasis on the fact that tbe dramas open with the entry of 
Sutradhara. Though, as Bana says, Bhasa might have been 
responsible for this, as nevertheless, it has been followed in 
other later plays like Subhadradhananjaya, it cannot be said 
that this arrangement excludes the ownership of the plays of 
any other author except Bhasa. 

As regards our observation that these dramas abound in 
that natural beauty which is itself an indication of their 
ancient origin and the like and which is to be found only in 
the writings of ValmiTci and Vyasa, no one has taken objec- 
tion to itii But some are of opinion that the Prakrit forms 
found in these dramas are akin to those used by Kalidasta 
and therefore suggest a more modern age.' In his treatise on 

• Vid*PP '36T— 383, J. It, A. S. of Britaiq {iq<$ Itelqad. Jaly 1931, 




“ THe "^akrit of Bhasa *’ Dr. Prints expresses the view thSt 
the Prakrit is ancient; whils Dr. Lenzy is of opinion that it 
is more modern than AsvaghoBha's. Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasada fiaatri and others think that the Prakrit, though 
it might have been ancient, as written by the poet, might 
nevertheless have been modernized by the copyists of a later 
age and the original Prakrit forms might have thus undergone 
a change. And it is because of this uncertainty as to the real 
original Prakrit forms that Dr. Barnett says that they could 
not be strongly dep-’nded upon in determining the age (P. 587 
Journal of R, A. S. October 1921). 

Now coming to the first of the various views aforesaid viz. 
the close similarity between the Prakrit of Bhasa and KalicUua 
it has been shown in page S3 supra that this could be possible 
even though centuries might have elapied between the two 
writers. The second and the fourth views mentioned above 
are in favour of the view we have taken. Ijikewise the last- 
mentioned view. For, Dr. Barnett, being of opinion that the 
dramas were compoeed in the seventh century A. D. had to 
meet argunents against his view based on the antiquity of the 
Prakrit forms and has shown that too much reliance could not 
be placed on them. This argument is equally available to 
negative the views of Dr. Lenzy and Mr. Banerjee Sastri 
that Bhasa must have been later than Asvaghosha and earlier 
than Kalidasa because they rest on an examination of the 
Prakrit. But when we say that the Prakrit is not material we 
speak with exclusive reference to the forms in Prakrit and not 
their Sanskrit equivalents; because the latter are as simple 
and sweet as the original Sanskrit sentences of the author, and 
along with latter, enable as to determine their age, and thus 
become material. Thus the third of the views aforesaid also 
stands answered. This view is also open to this farther criti- 
cism, that their authors do not even controvert our view 
stated in the introduction to Pratimanataka that Asvagho^un, 
has very largely drawn from Bhasa^ . much less show that 
Bhasa was indebted to Asvaghosha^ as they ought to hay^ 
shown. 



the BaUetin ol ihe School of Oxiental Studies, Xiondoa, 
at PP. 107-117 of III. 1, are to be found 
some criticisms by Messrs. Krishna Fisha. 
Kodi and Kama Pishatodi on my views of 
Bkasa and his authorship of S'oapnavasa~ 
va^mtta and the connected dramas published in the Trivan- 
drum Sanskrit Series. Their arguments are summarised 
bexeundex with replies thereto. 


fd} Messrs. Kridiaa 
Pisbaiodi and Bama 
Pisbarodi. 


1. “Every open-minded critic must prdforce admit that 
must come after Kalidasa, Ohariidaita after 
Sudrakz and AvimaraJea after Dandin. 


(1) ‘ As regards Pratima, the geneology of Baghu's dynasty 
as described thex^n agrees with that in the Eaghuvamsa. 
And therefore Pratima is based on Eaghuvamsa, And it must 
be taken that that geneology was the creation of Kalidasa 
because Valmiki makes no mention of it. In Pratima the 
geneology is referred to only in passing. It is legitimate to inter 
from this that it had been well established, having been 
already described xn detail elsewhere ; and it is so described 
in Kalidasa. So say the Pisharcdis. 

But it was not open to Kalidasa any naore than to 
Bhasa to manufactuie a new geneology. It must necessarily 
be inferred that some Itihasa other than Bamayana must have 
served as the basis for them both. Accordingly both Dakshina- 
vartanatha Sind Arwnachalanatha aHet stating that the geneo- 
logy in Eaghuvamsa follows that in Vishntipurana, quote the 
following passage from Vishnupurana in commenting on J^rd 
Sarga, 2lBt stanza. 

crci«r giwrs? 

arsTT^ i” 

(Vishmipwrana, Amsa d, Adhyaya 4) • 

It was only after establishing by other reasons that Bhasa. 
have been the author of Pratima that we stated in onr 


*' ‘'.Plest Muuka, lilien Diaaratha, then Bilipa, then Visrasaha, then 
Khatvanga Dillpa, ftoni Eihatyanga Baghtt, from Baghn Aja, ftons Aja 
Daeatatha.’ ’ 




intcodaciion to it that KaUda,<ia> followed Bhasa even in thd 
geneology. It was not sought by us to establish the priority 
of Pratima to Kalidasa by reason of the idendity of the geneo« 
logy in the writers. And as the authority for the geneology 
is to be found in another Itihasa^ its identity in Pratima 
and Baghuvamsa is incapable of establishing the priority of 
either in relation to the other. Therefore all discussions based 
upon the fullness of the description or otherwise of the geneo- 
logy are all futile. 

2. "With reference to Oharudatia the argument of the 
Pisharodis is that it is an abridgement of MrichohhaTeatiJeai 
that the story forming the subject matter of the six Acts, 
Acts V to X, was omitted for the convenience of the actors in 
Xerala and, to save time, that an easy diction was adopted so 
that it might be easily nnderst ood and that Oharudatta is a 
complete drama in itself. 

But it is not so; because before establishing the priority 
of MrichohhaMtika to Charudafta and the connected dramas 
of Svapnavasavadatta and the rest, it is impossible to say that 
Mriohohhakatiha is the original of Charudatta and that the 
latter is an adaptation of the former. For no reason has been 
adduced by the other side to establish the priority of Uriah- 
ehhaTeatiTca, We have, on the other band, established the 
priority of Charudatta by showing thit it must have been 
composed by the author of Svapuavasavadattaf and by other 
reasons; and they ought to have been met by the other side, 
but they have not been. Further the story related in Acta V 
to X of the Mrichahhakatika has not been omitted but re- 
tained in Charudatta. For Sahara is described in the latter 
as vindictive and capable of doing barm to anyone who might 
do him harm; and his anger is shown to have been roused by 
VasantasBna whom he loves having taken refuge in Charudat- 
ta’s house. And Charudatta is described as of noble qualities, 
in the fourth act Vasaniasena sets about to meet her 
lover Charudatta in his house— which must have greately put 
out Sahara. The story thus related does certainly contem- 
plate the fifth and the later aotsi. For the reader will like to 



kfi^w what the several trials and troubles were to which 
Gharudatta must inevitably have been put by reason of the 
anger of Sahara and how in keeping with his character he was 
saved therefrom; and the incidents described in the later acts 
have to be tacked on in order to satisfy the reader's mind; and 
the drama must therefore be incomplete without them* The 
easy diction admitted on the other side is a point in favour of 
the priority of Gharudatta, to Mrichchhahatiha, As for the 
omission of the Mangla sloka, to attribute it to "the hurry of 
the adapation** is highly inconsistent' with the statement that 
the compiler of Gharudatta is a "clever playwright.” 

3. Then coming to Avimaraha^ its story is modelled on 
the stories of Daiahumaracharita; and when the Madras Go* 
vernment publishes the poem called Avaniisundari it is pro- 
bable that we may find many verses common to it and Avima- 
raka^ Therefore Avimaraka is merely a compilation. So 
say the Pisharodis. ’ * 

This reasoning is surprising. Because the stories resemble 
each other, it does not follow that one work is compiled from 
the other. Otherwise one might say that Mahaviracharita 
and other dramas dealing with the story of Mama must have 
been compilations based on one another, because the story is 
the same. Even if there be some verses in Avantisundari in 
common with Avimaraka it might be that the former adop* 
ted them from the latter, because Ammaraka is proved to be 
prior. Moreover even one such stanza has not been quoted by 
the other side, not even for illustration; from which it has to 
be gathered that the statement about the existence of many 
common verses rests not on the direct observation of the 
writers but on hearsay information implicitly adopted by them. 

Thus we have negatived the main contentions of the other 
side, on which it was Sought to make out that Pratimay Gharvr, 
dattut and Ammaraka, were later than Kalidasa, Sudraha and 
Dandin, 
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II. Ttien it is stated by. the Pishaxedis that the irelerenee 
to the worship of statues in the third act of Pratima indicates 
that Bham^ the predecessor of Kalidasa could not be the 
author of this group of dramas because in the Siva Temple at 
Tiruvanohikulam, the ancient capital of the Ghera Kings 
there is a statue dedicated to Bhaskara Bavi Varman, the last 
of the Ghera kings,- and it is worshipped. lu view of the con- 
nexion of this prince and of the Svapna group of dramas with 
the Kerala stage, it is proper to infer that the incident in the 
Pratima is based on this deification. 

This is erroneous. The sort of PraUnia-Qriha which is 
described in the drama is one which is mainly intended for the 
installation and worship of the statues of the departed kings 
and not a temple dedicated to Vishnu or Siva or other deity 
with a statue therein of a devotee-king, the statue being put 
there as in the ease of other devotees in honor of the king by 
his admirers. Bhaskara Ravi Varman was a pious man and 
the last of the Ghera kings and, therefore, to perpetuate his 
memory, his admirers had his statue installed in the temple at 
Tiruvanohikulam. Similar statues of kings are also found in 
the temples in the Pandya and Ghola countries. But the sort 
of Pratimagriha described in the Pratima is to be found no- 
where. Therefore the Pratima incident in the:drama has no 
connexion with the installation of the statue of Bhaskara Bavi 
Varman, as the installation of royal statues obtains in other 
countries as well as Kerala; and as the sort of Pratimagriha 
described has not the slightest trace of existence in Kerala. 
As for the special connection between the Kerala actors and 
the Svapna group of dramas, that connection existed 
with reference to other dramas as well. The Ohakyar actors 
of Kerala acted Nagananda^ Maftavilasa and other dramas 
as well as the Svapna group of dramas, This has been 
mentioned by us in page 79 supra under the heading ** The 
popularity of the plays in Kerala country** in ancient days. 
And it is not logical to attribute a Kerala origin to the Svapna 
group of dramas because they were acted by Kerala actors. 
Otherwise we will have to attribute a Kerala origin to 
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"Magananda^ Mattavilasa and the test as they were also acted 
by Kerala actors. 

HI. In Pratima Act I, Sita is described as not parti* 
cipating in the coronation ceremonies of Bama, The practice 
in Kerala is that in the coronation the king sits alone without 
his consort. It has therefore to be inferred that Pratima was 
composed in Kerala. So argue the Fishar odis. 

This argument is faulty. The coronation of Bama was 
only as a Yuvaraja and is of secondary importance. Moreover j 
Va&ishtha, Vamadeva and others knew beforehand that the 
coronation’ was not going to take place • but nevertheless 
started it in compliance with the wishes of king Damraiha 
and the ceremony was a mere farce. Thus there was nothing 
to be gained by making Sita participate in the ceremonies. On 
the other hand, tl e great poet has vastly gained in not mak- 
ing her participate. For it was by adopting this plan of sepa- 
rating Sita from Bama that it was possible to describe how at, 
the very time of the coronation Sita became accidentally inte- 
rested in wearing the valkalam and how she actually wore it 
thereby foreshadowing the fortst life which was going to be. 
Thus suitably to her character of a chaste woman, Sita was 
able to go along with Bama without any delay with the 
very valkalam, when, after relinquishing the kingdom in the 
observance of his father’s words, he was about to leave for the 
forests. By this plan it was also possible to arrange to pre- 
sent the valkalam to Bama for wearing in the forest. It would 
have been quite impossible to weave all these flashy incidents 
into the drama, had Sita been by the side of Bama at the time 
of the coronation. That is why the intelligent poet with a 
view to enhance the effect separated Sita from Bama at th e 
time of the coronation. On the occasion of the main corona- 
tion of Bama as king, Sita is mentioned as having been with 
him. In the seventh act the words are then enters Bama 
with Sita after coronation. ” § Even if we adopt the reading 
.* then enters Bama with his Parivara after coronation ” Sita 

* See Prafilma^ p, 120, 1924 editioa with commentary. 
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must also be taken to be included in the word ** PetriDara ** 
Likewise in the drama AbhisheJeat on the oocasion of the main 
coronation, the words used are “ Then enters Bama with Sita 
after Cororationt " So Siia is described as having been with 
Bama. Thus the surmise of the Pisharodis that some Kerala 
poet must have introduced the practice of his country in des- 
cribing the hero's story is without any foundation whatever. 
It oei tainly does appear to me to be surprising that the sur- 
mise aforesaid leads to this that the poet who so erroneously 
adopts his local practice in describing a different hero must be 
deemed to be very careless or worse. 

IV, Then the Pisharodis say “ The antiquity of the 
Sanskrit and Prakrit adduced to justify and support the Bhasa 
theory is in reality only an ingenious myth. ” 

This also is wrong. It is not shown that it is only an 
ingenious myth. Every person who is well acquainted with 
the ancient and the later Sanskrit works will unhesitatingly 
accept the antiquity of the Sanskrit in Bhasa. In fact, iu 
our iutroduotion to Pratima we have shown that it is more 
ancient than not merely Kalidasa but also Asvaghosha ; and 
all that has not been cballenged. The Pisharodis are silent on 
this but merely state it as their ipse dixit that there is not 
that natural beauty which would prove the antiquity of this 
group of dramas and they do not advance anything to establish 
this statement. But a mere statement is not proof of the 
matters stated. As for the statement that! the general 
tone of simplicity is easily explained when it is remembered 
that these dramas were produced not with a literary purpose 
nor to glorify a king or national event, but mainly as we shall 
show later with a view to met t the demands of a flourishing 
popular stage, ” we ask whether the adoption of a simple dict- 
ion does or does not militate against the merits of the dramas 
as literary compositions. If it does militate, then it must be 
admitted that the easy diction in dramas like Sakuntata is out 
of place. If it does not, then the same considerations apply 
both to dramas like Sakuntala and the present ones. As a 
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matier of fact, the view of fche critics is that the literary 
merits of a eomposition rise in proportion to the simplicity of 
the diction. That the diction in these dramas is even simpler 
than in Sakuntala only shows that their author e?:cels even 
Kalidasa. We will deal later on with this meeting “the 
demands of a flourishing popular stage”. Though the Prakrit 
in these dramas is similar to that of Kalidasa, that is not a 
point against their antiquity as shown by us in page 58 supra. 
After establishing by independent reasons that Bhasa must 
have beau the author of these dramas we stated that their 
Prakrit was in keeping with their antiqnity. If our conolusion 
is to be challenged our reasons therefor ought first to be met ; 
and they are not met merely by stating that there is similarity 
between the Prakrit of these dramas and the Prakrit in Sakun- 
tala, Subhadradhananjaya and other later dramas. When the 
Prakrit of the ancient dramas came conventionally to be adop- 
ted as has boen shown by us, in the later dramas, the simila- 
rity of Prakrit ceases to be of any signifloance- If in a drama 
written today Prakrit such as is found in Sakuntala is adop- 
ted, that would not take away from Sakuntala its antiquity. 
And further we do not argue that the Prakrit is ancient and 
therefore Bhasa must be its author but that Bhasa is the 
author and the Prakrit accordingly ancient. Therefore all 
arguments of the other side based on the Prakril; are in vain, 

V. Then the Pisharodis say that the varying merits of 
the dramas is another point against Bhasa's authorship and 
cite Svapnavasavdatta and Pralijnayaugandharayana by 
way of illustration. 

We can only regard all this as unrestrained expressions of 
opinions formed by them most gratuituouly. For, with the 
object of er-tablisbing that many authors joictly compiled the 
dramas they boldly state it as their ipse dixit that in one 
drama the style is artiSoial and in another natural, that in the 
same drama the style in one act is of one kind while it ia dif- 
ferent in another act, that in the same drama the merits vary 
with the several acts and so on. But all these statements are 
left undemonstrated. 
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^he Pisharodia freely dogmatise without logically support- 
ing tbeir statements, and why do they not argue in the same 
strain that the merits of the dramas like Vihramorvasiya vary 
from act to act, an ’ therefore they should have been compiled 
by several authors? . 

In fact everyone cf these dramas displays the same charm- 
ing evolution of plot in a setting of several apt and varied 
incidents, appropriate situations and meiisured expression of 
the human sentiments as interacted by them, richness of sound 
and sense in consonance with the sentiments and feelings port- 
rayed, working out of the sandhts and Sandhyangas as re- 
quired, and universal flow, as it were, of the Basas; from which 
it can be inferred as in the case of Sakuniala and its connected 
works that they must all have emanated from the genius of 
one author. The critics who read these dramas well can them- 
selves appreciate all these qualities; they have also been set 
forth by us in brief and in extenso in our introductions to Pra- 
tima and others; and they can also be grasped by reading our 
commentaries on Svapnava savadatta and the rest. In short 
these dramas should be reckoned the very best ornaments of 
the Sanskrit literature, and among them SvapnavasavadaUa 
and Praiima the very crown jewels. So it stands. 

The argument of the Pisharodis that because the merits 
of the dramas vary, they should have been compiled by 
several authors, is answered by this consideration that the 
difference in the Basa and Bhava must necessarily produce a 
corresponding difference in style and substance 

Then the Pisharodis say that we emphasise two of the 
characteristics in these dramas— -the statement fffit STI^- 

and the use of the word Stbapana at the end of 
the Prastavana as distinguishing features of Bhasa’s dramas. 

Froin this it appears that they have cot carefully read our 
introduction to the Svapnavasavadctita. After establishing 
by other and unexceptionable reasons which independently 
support the conclusion that JBhasa must have been the aatboK 
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ot ihese dramas, we added that the opening of the drama with 
the Sutritdhara might also be taken as a distinguishing feature. 
Nor does the fact that this feature, which was favoured by 
Bhasa^.thxB foremost among poets, was adopted by his later 
successors, in any way detract from his position as the first 
among poets. 

Then it is said that in the drama called Aseharya- 
ehudamani written by SaJcHbhadra of Kerala, the play begins 

with rlrfj tl e Prastavana we find 

the sentences 1 ! qrWTPr I ” 

and it concludes with the word Sthapna — features found in the 
Svapna group of dramas. It is also based on Kalidasa's 
works, 

The only conclusion that follows from this is that Sahtihhadra 
of Kerala relished the Svapna group i f dramas so much that 
he deemed it a good fortune that his drama Aaeharyaohude^ 
mani should be modelled on them. That is a point against 
those who are anxious to detract from the merits of the 
Svapna group of dramas. Ihe fact that that drama is based on 
Kalidasa's works only leads to this that it must be taken to 
be based on these dramas as well, for KaUdasa's works them- 
selv^ are based on these dramas. The beginning of the drama 
with sa: siTWsafe qsrsTTT:” and the mention of Stha^ 

pana are conventions of ancient dramas as witness the BJiana 
called VbhayabhisariJca written by sage Vararuohi. There- 
fore the praise of Asoharyachudamani and of its author is to 
no purpose and the attempt of the Fisharodis to found their 
argument on the Prastavana of that work is all of no avail, 

VI. The conclusions to which the Fisharodis came as a 
rosult of their investigation is that these dramas are compila- 
tions made out of ancient works with a view to meet the large 
demands of the flourishing stage of Kerala. And they say that 
they are fortified in their conclusions by a hoary tradition to 
the effect that in ancient times there was a large amount of 
QompUation work* 
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Oac atiSf^ac is this. We have tepaatedly shown that thd 
conolosioas so far as they are baaed on their own personid in- 
vestigation are inooireot. We have made it oat that these 
dramas possessing the requisite and fall number of acts . must 
like Sakuntala and others have been original oompositions not 
based on the works of others. Where then is the room for 
now donbting that they are only compilaticns ? As for the 
tradition, that has evidently been set up by the other side so 
as to support its theory of compilation. For we have not come 
aor<^s any tradition in Kerala that Sanskrit dramas, complete 
with the requisite acts, were compilations. What all the 
Ghakyar agtors in Kerala did was that they selected from 
among the famous Sanskrit dramas suoh acts as they regarded 
as most beautiful and acted them with dress and technique 
after their own liking. Even now in some temples they depend 
on this for their livelihood. This matter has been already 
mentioned by us in page 79 supra. 

Even asBuming that there is suoh a tradition as the Fisha- 
rodis would have ns believe, there is no evidenoa that these 
particular dramas were ever so compiled from other dramas. 
But from out of this Svapna group of dramas some acts of 
surpassing beauty were selected by these Gbakyars, appro- 
priately named and aoted by them. They appear even in the 
list furnished by the Fisharodis (at page ll<£) of dramas stated 
to have been acted hereditarily in some Ghakyar family, in the 
Attaprakara, 

That list ought to be thus transcribed:— 

1. Tapatisamvarana 1 Both, works of Euiasekhara 

2. Dhananjaya j Varma 

3. Nagananda of Sri Haraha 

4. Ascharyachudamani of Saktibhadra 

*6. Kalyanasaagandhika of Nilakantha * 

* Tiie Bisbarodia saj that the name ot the aulhoc of KcUpa^iaaatigan^hilca 
is aestiown« li^ideatly they have had no aoooss to a oomplete copy of this 
slngle-aot drama 'Which is wall-knOwn and can be obtained everywhere in Kerala, 
la the the authoc^s name Is also mamtoned . It is therefore sur- 

peislag tbiat psraotta who' taka so much iabecost la Kecala dramas sUoald be igno- 
nantofevea thdaaiilboc*anaiiiif 
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6. Sci^is^inaobigfflta < ciQt available ) 

f. ^iehc^hiffnabhi^eke ( fibe Ist aofe of Pratima) 

8. Sep'balikaiika and\ They axe ihe fourth aod fifth acts 
Svapaanka J of S»^»avasavadafia 

<9. froifanayuddham \ 

Valivadham J Both the AbMshekanetta^a 

16 . Mallauka ( the fourth act of Balaekarita ) 

11, Mahtranka ( the third act of Pratijna^augandha- 

rayana ) 

1^. P]a%avakya 

16 . l^^aK-pabhara 

Dtttaghatotkacha 

In the above list the FiSharodis have -written instead of 8 
to 11 as given herein, SvapfU^vasavadatia, AhhisheTea^ Bala- 
6harita and Pratijnayaugandharayana; and the reason for 
this misdescription is not clear. ViehehhinnabMsheka is the 
fizst act of PraMnm, in the same mazmex as SepTiaUkanJeat 
Smpnanka, and the like. Now the Fisharodis pxoeeed as U it 
weere an ociginal and indef^ndent dramaand aBcrabelts anthori* 
ahipito Bimskara ikivi ^^arman andfordhis, tradition Is quoted 
•as anth^ity. Bat tins tradition is known .only to them and 
is .of the same species as the ether tradition mentioned 
before ;and it is a convenient device to support the other side 
in its conelosions which lack every foundation. It is unneces- 
sary to farther expatiate on this, as it is impossible to attia* 
bate the aathotshipof VUehcJihii^n^bMiheJca w;bich really 
means Pratima to any writer who is not older than Kalidasa, 

VIL (a). The Fiabarodia further say that the omission 
of the poet’s name in the Prastavana is not due to the con- 
vention of those days but to the fact thdt it was impossible to 
scribe any one poet’s authorship to the dramas which were 
4c!BSEfiled piecemeal hy several authors. 

This has been answered in repelling the theory that the 
ittvesid a0s (^ these dramas were -severally <coinposed. A.nd 
whUe the'Fisbarodis have made mighty eS.orte at ,esta1$U|hinjg 
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that ia ih& dtaotas over h dl th^ref 

bs» a ^tiitttity of aathorahip, noae sueh has' bdeii^ sta)itN« 
as rogtads the dingte>set drama like Mad'Hyamafi^e^off^'t 
as that the vartouo Stsii£as and sentences were eompOiad ^ 
disl^net adth<nrs. And thus when it becomes established 13^- 
they were the works of one hand, why was the anthdf^ himo 
whihh on^t to have enrely been there inehfioned, otitlftdi f 
Wbat is the answer of the Pisharodis to this i They hatO; 
however, reluotantly to admit that the dramas like Madkyatna^ 
vyayoga must have been composed before the pfactioe arose 
of mentioning the author's name in the prologue. And When 
we come so far, it is but proper to admit that th'g oonneefied 
Snapna group of dramas exhibiting the like qualities are alSo 
of the same authorship. This convention Of not mentioning 
the author's name it also seen elsewhere in a drama anterior 
to KaMdetsa* That is the Bhcma called UhhetyabMM¥iket 
written by sage Varmntchi, There reeitfam the name Of the 
poet nor of the drama is mentioned in the Slhaptma but ad 
the end ol the work is to be found transcribed** Thuaends the 
Bhcma called UhhayahhisetriJca composed by sage Fiarorueltf*' $ 
In our plays the name of the dramas is written at the er^ but 
not the author's name. That is the only difference.^ Hron^ 
this it fs easy to see how the name of the poet who wrote 
these dramas came to be forgotten and bow he mast be older 
than even sage Yaftirttehi, 

(b) The next argument of the BiBbaxodis is this* In' the 
LgjOhcina of AhMna^q>guytfiusharyck the verse 

•I'ilWa.K is quoted as from Svapnavasaveidatto^ and Hk is net! 
found in the Svapnavtuavadatta comprised in this group of 
dramas. This argues the existence of another Sv'dpnavdsor- 
vadaMa which nraybc' the original Of the presetit dmm^ 

We ask— —is this so-called original ^dpnmdsafliid^Ua 
of the same story and plot as the present Svapnoiptwkkjadxttta 
or of .a-diffefreakt story and i^ot' describing mainly the marpage 
of Vaaavcbdatta ? In the first view, this st£ms^,. desoribing as 
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it does the first stages of love freshly formed towards the king 
ooold not find place even in the so-called originsd Svapna^ 
ooBavadatictt as has been pointed by ns before. * In the second 
view even thongh such a stanza could find a place in a Svapna- 
veuavadatta of a different kind, that drama cannot, for the 
very reason, be the basis of the present one. In either view 
therefore this theory of a suppositious original Svapnavaaavco- 
datta must be given up, 

Q!hns the very Svckpncfotisctvtzdtittct found in this group of 
dramas must be the composition of sage Bhasa- It is not 
correct to postulate the existence of another Svapntwctsctvct- 
datta. If a stanza or two be quoted as from Svapnmctamcb- 
dattct and be not found here, then, if they cannot fit in with 
the context, it must be supposed that the person who so quot- 
ed made a mistake in the name of the work because tbe stanza 
cannot possibly be there; but if it can fit in with the context, 
then we must suppose that there must be clerical t omission 
in the manuscripts by reason of their not 'having been current 
for a long time and this because it is a certainty that they 
must have been there. When we find some portions missing 
in the manuscripts even of widely read works § is it surprising 
that this should occur in works wh'ch have long ceased to be 
in vogue ? This then is the position most satisfactory and 
unattended by any difidooltias and one , which will commend 
itsalf to all r^bt-minded and learued men. The forgoing also 
disproves the ooniention of Dr. Barnett whoacoepts the theory 
of the two Tisharodis. 

As a result of ail these discassions the oonolusiou becomes 
finally astablishad that Bhma, have beau the author of 

• Pages 30 and 21 sopta. 

t Vids FP. 76 aai 113 of ihs SVApaaTsaavadabia with oommeoaiiary, 
1024 edition. 

^ She Instanoa, the stansas ** 

in 3»!ran6a'* U% A.jt aee not foaii in the i!Tle- 

ttVMagw edltioa. 
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Svapn<wa$avactatta found in this group of dramas and that 
likewise ha must have been the author of the other oqnneoted 
- dramas as well. 

In further prosecuting the search of records for Svapna'- 
vasaoadatia, I have now fortunately obtained documentary 
authority in support of my position. BhavapraJcasa is, it is 
well-known, a work on Rhetoric written in the 12th century 
A. D. by Saradatatnhya and accepted as authority by Vidya^ 
natha and others. There, in the 8th Adhikara, in dealing 
with the features of the ten kinds of Bupakas after describing 
the ftve Jatis mentioned by Subandhu, viz, Furna, Prasanta, 
Bhasvara, Lalita, and Samagra, the author says: — 


II 


5*R5rT I «ii^ ) I 

(a) wrsRqr S’t i 

^ g«iT II 

uJI (?) a**iT^Hrp^ 11 


(a) For this sbka, refer le viitta wiiii e > ii u > m iry 

p. 118, 1934 edition. 
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^ ^«r*rT srfcrtrf^j » 

5rt g sr Twift^ «r«it fsrai II 

^ ^ fsnr i?*iTi%i^srnT I 

11” 

These. passages show that Vasavadaita was separated 
from VMsizra^'a and entrusted to Padmavaii ( as in the firsit 
aotOi Vaisaraja believed that Vamvadatta was alive 
( vide* Srth act ), that t'ha king feelingly called for Vasatetdaiiu, 
by name and so on (as in the fifth act) and that the king hav^ 

ing got QhoshawtH (*A®rr) seaxohed for Vascevadatta its pos- 
sessor (vide 6th aot), alt as in the Svapna>vasavadat6a ; aud 
farther the verse found in 

the sizthaot is actually quoted. 

Moreover in the Sringaraprakaaa of Bhojadeva, who 
lived in the llth century, a work -on Rhetoric, accepted as 
authority by Vidyadhara, author of EJcavali^ tha Soapno- 
vaamadatta is mentioned by name and the plot of the fifth act 
is thus described: — 

“ «WRraff*Rq)ESTt STS tiT^Ti »T5r; 1 >wn^- 

^ 5r?r!fi:% i crpERSfrir =gr 

I ^^laRffRai wT9w^‘5n*rT*i'*r^ i ^ ^ ^?rt- 

trr wwPia ^ H ” 

(I2th Pzakasa of the BHmgaraprakma* y 

What greater authority ie required tlan wha(t is fasnaished 
by these two vnitings, Bhmaprahasa, and Sringaraprakaaa ? 
Had I obtained these before, there would not have been the 
slightest discussion over my view that Bhaam ehould^ have 
been the author of this SvapnavcbaavadaMiat Huckily my 
opinion has now been vindicated. 

A Scholar recently wrote to me raisi ng soma doubta.-in 
r^ard to Bhasa'a authorship of the plays 
•ntboa^p. They are:'— 



1> the stanzas embodied in the SubkashitaoaU aiid 
i)thei anthologies asoribing them to Bhasa a^e not tonnd in 
the Svapnavasavadatta and other plays ; 

2. the passages quoted in other works as f rotp the ^ffap^ 
na^aaavadatta are not found in the manuscripts now obtained ; 

3. the sloka I quoted 

in the Bhavaprakasa as belonging to the 8vt!>pnmias(!i/oadq>tt«t 
(vide page 1I3 of 1924 edition) does not fit in the text in the 
same form ; and 

4. the quotations from the 8a,hv,ntala, exist in all the 
maunsoripts of the work, while t^o slokas quoted as from the 
Svapnavasavadatta are not found in the available manuscripts 
of the work ; henoe the inappcopriateness in taking Sakuniala 
as an illustration of the SvapnavaacbvadaUa. 

The first objection has already been noet (vide p^ge 31 
supra) . 

Regarding the second objection, there are altogether three 
slokas which are quotations from the Svapnavasa/aadc^ttokt 
* one in the Natyadarpana, and § two in the Bhavaprakasa. 
A part of the story of the Svapnavasavadatta is also found 
summarised in the Sringarapnakasa. All these, it would be 
^o^ed cap find suitable places in the text. This has been fully 
exfdawed in commentary on the SavpmwasavadtOta, 1924 
.edition. Rvmi mnong the quotations in the Nafyadati>p9mt 
^d Bhamprahasat oidy two slokas and 

are missing in the avmlahle manuscripts 

^ m ^|T ii ” (?wsr. p. 76 )* § “ 'wr^ 

I ^ II ” p. jjg) 

^ siRi^rf^aj 1 5rt ^ ^ 

f^^rr II (^si. p, 124). 
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<il th%3in$pn^9a8etvAdatt6fZ aaS the reason ^’ay they are mis- 
sing is »lso explained in pages 76 and 118 of the above men- 
tioned edition. 

As to the third objection, it should be said that it is only 
proper that the sloka ‘ 1 «fNr- 

n ’ whibh is an illustration does 
not fit in the Svapnavaaavadatta in the form in which it ap- 
pears in the BhavapraTcasa. For, the author of the Bhava- 
praJeasa adopting a part of the sense of the sloka 

i ^ ^ ” in the 

same words, shows in the illustration in his own 

words “ The words «l*n must 

neeessarily be those of the author quoting, just as the latter 
half of the sloka 

“ ?r*Tt | 

in Kavyadarsa^ is Dandin^a own showing the definition of 
in the illustration— 

“ ^P^rSfFT^ 5m: I 

cfltr'^wBScir «i5ir ii ” 

There is however a slight distinction. Wbule, in the 
Kavyadaraaf a part of the sloka itself is quoted, in the Bha^ 
vapraJsab a, a part of the sense only of a sloka is adapted. 
Dandin uses the word ^1^ in etc. which shows the por- 
tion of the sloka preceding it to be a quotation while the au> 
t^hor of the Bhavprakasa indicates that he has derived a part 
of the sense without using but by changing the last four 
words of the sloka. When the words of the king in the sloka 
is in the following form — 



Ud 

& msi(» portion of the sense will become boscowed by theenb^ 
stitution of the three words for the four words 

f^rarRTJl. and the **rRrerS^? also aptly illustrated. 

Hence the sloka in the Bhavafrakasa is naturally not in its 
perfect form. 

With regard to the fourth objection, it may be remarked 
that even though all the quotations from the Sakuntala are 
traced in all the manuscripts of the work, even though all the 
quotations from the Svapnavaaavadaita are not to be found 
in the manuscripts so far obtained, nothing is lost thereby. 
For, just as two stanzas missing in certain manuscripts of the 
Sakuntala are found in others, so the two slokas from the 
Svapnavasavadatta which do not occur in the manuscripts 
now available may be found in fresh mannacripts that may yet 
be discovered. What is meant by the foregoing is that in 
respect of certain slokas existing in a particular manuscript 
but not in others, the Svapnavasavadatta compares favour^ 
ably with the Sakuntala and this comparison does not stand 
contradicted either by the fact that all the quotations from 
the Sakuntala can be traced in all the manuscripts of the 
work or by the fact that the slokas cited as from the Savpnor 
vaaavadatta are not found in the available manuscripts. 

Besides, it is quite proper that all the Sakuntala quota-* 
tions are trskced while the Svapnavasavadatta quotations 
are not. The non-existence in~ the manuscripts of certain 
slokas and prose-passages that are cited by authors of note 
might very well have been the result of copyist's omission 
to write them down. Such omission in the case of a 
work that is in large circulation may be soon rectified by 
students and teachers who 97ould naturally he anxious to 
have perfect copies by collecting different manuscript copies 
that may be available. It may therefore be said that, gene* 
rally, works that are widely read contain few or no omisnons. 
On the other hand, works that have long ceased from circular 
ion invariably contain omissions which have not tbs least 



oligai^iatferf Jiedliftoafeioin beoatiie they aria very seldom aaed tor 
al^o beofkoae aitffieiaiiii oapber of maniiaoxipt i^piea 
tiaay nol be available* The Ssfhuntala is an e$oee4ingly popi^ 
lac ^rk- and very widely read and therefore, manosoript oopi^B 
d[ the WOI^ OadB be obtained in tSrotes. There is thus no possi- 
bility of that work containing omissions. The Svapnatja'sava* 
datta on the other hand, has for many centuries past ceased 
from oiroulation and only seven or eight manuscript copies of 
it still Unger. And even these might have been copied from 
imperfect original. Such being the case, the absence of one or 
tivo slbkas and prose-bits in the manusoripis of the Svapna- 
vasmaddUa which occur as quotations in works on poetics, 
has to be attributed to the want of circulation of the work. 
Thus when there is a legitimate argument for the absence in 
the S,vapnavamvadcttta^ of a few quotations, there in no 
n^p^seity for a far- fetched surmise that there may be another 
8 v<ipin.^f)aqvad 9 tia which we dp not know. 

The foregoing discussion n^ativ@8 also she * contention 
of Professor Sylvain Levi Whbi quoting the passage 

” from the Natyadfihrpana sayit that tihe Triyawr 
drum Svapnavaaavadaita is not the work of Bha§a^ as the 
sl'^a quoted in the Natyadarpqna as from Bhdad*a Bvappof 
vaiaPddatta is not found in it. For, the absence of slokas 
might very well be explained as due to copyists* omissions. We 
have also shpwn that, for the sloka quoted in tbto Ndiya^ 
datpana^ there, is an appropriate, place in the fourth act the 

Spa^nayaaavddaMff, itfter ‘ * (p. 76,19554 edition). 

Professor Xievt observes that the phrase in the 

passage In the I^a^adatpcma indicatea the 

elistehoe of another Svapnavqsqvadqticf written by a ppet 

othbr than Bhdaq, ^ere we ask 'is the 

ddUa ^stinguished by him as- written by Bhaaa an eata^Uabed 

onn If l^t is the latter, the phrase would only 

eerte lhaname purpose as the word fragrant ** (3^) serves 

- ^ ■ — - ■— _■ 

*''Pfida ^mel AsiaU^tM far Ooto'bw.H.Dsottmbet 1938,) 



mim6*h6 6iliai S!<afito*ty4r my 
lttit'16 bei aod^pt^; i&’ wbidH da§bj tlib dslaMiabted' ^vapmt- 
t^ttivciMixtiii zttiiBt be the biie dieeovered ns arid 

bearing the name Sva^avasavadaUa. The phrase 
purely oil a deseriptive oharaolier; it does not diatingi^iBh. the 
Svapnavasaoadatien Bhas^ from another work of Ijhe 89 ^ 9 - 
name. Nor can it be inferred frpm the non-existenoe ojE qua. 
or two siokas in the disooyered manasoripts of the ;3oaJtn0* 
vasavadft^ei that ther^ must be another Sva'pna>va^av(bAa4tcit 
•ontaining them; for,, they might have be^n onuti^ed by co- 
pyists. ^inilar omission by .copyists of one or two siokas qr 
addition of one or two siokas in some of the manusori^tB 
of thd / 3 akunfaZ< 7 , will not, we think, lead one id infer tmt 
there may be several SdAuniaias written by several anthdra. 
For the same reason, the statement that the published Svapna- 
vasavadaiia might be an easy adaptation of a. bigger drisidal 
work becomes of no value. Father, it cannot he denied that 
a vigorous style and clear diction and similar other oharaoteris-^ 
tics common in the original works of master poets run through- 
out the published Svapnavasavadafta as in the Schhunitiln. 
and other great works. 

It may he asked, if there is only one 8vettpnmaimc^d<xti4i 
just as-there is only one SaJeuntala, why should the author > of 

the KaiyadArpana qualify the word 'fey HW s fe c ? 

Wonld MiBot'he Bw$cwi^osi hi$ part ta sfatA sderel^ 

Kke eta 1 > Wii haffe^fl*'' 

ready skid that thd phtaSd ih ^ ji 

of a desoriptlye knd’tifot dCstibigdiShifi^ dhkffedSdt. Stfcb'j^^kfe'a 
are pot- ungommoa ih litaraiturej.e*g. 
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II it iB Btill persisted that the author ol the Naiyadarpana 
would not have used it aimlessly, we wo uld refer to tfae*artiole 
by l>f. Thomas where he suggests that the phrase is used with 
the object of informing the readers of the name cl the author 
of the verse quoted, who might otherwise be ignorant of it. 
This is especially necessary in the case of the Svapnavaaava~ 
datta. When a verse or a prose passage is found quoted in a 
work, it would naturally stir the curiosity of the reader to 
know the source of the quotation as well as its author. To 
satisfy this curiosity, it is the duty of the writer quoting to 
ndention the source and its author. But when the name of a 
work that plainly mentions the name of its author within the 
body, is given, it is not necessary to mention also the name of 
the author because it can well be ascertained from a perusal of 
the work itself. For instance, when the name of the SaJeuntala 
is mentioned it is not necessary to give the name of its author 
also, as it is found in the prelude to that work itself. On the 
other hand, when mentioning a work in which the name of the 
author is not given it is quite necessary that it should be men- 
tioned along with the name of the work, as otherwise there is 
no means of knowing it. Acting up to tMs principle, the author 
of the Natyadarpana having in mind that the name of author 
is not mentioned in the prelude to the Svapnavasavadatta 
and that, therefore, the readers should be informed of it, quali- 
fies by What we say is that the author of 

the Natyadarpana, by qualifying by and 

thereby indicating that the Svapnctoaaa/oadafta of Bhaaa does 
not reveal its author's name in the prdude, clearly shows that 
he thinks of the Svapnavasavadatta published by us. 

It will thus be seen that in the realm of Sanskrit litera- 
ture there is only one drama of the name of Svapnavasava- 
datta and that by Bhaaai and it is certain that it is the one 
published by ns. In this connection, - it is well to remember 
what we said regarding the three distinguishing marks of 
Bhaaa*g Svapnavaaavadatta (P. 87 supra). 


Vide J. S, A.. of Qreab Bcttiia aqd IniUi>ad for Taniuty 1 J 26 . 
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l^tot Levi also quotes anothei; passive fifotn ilie ITataka- 
lakshanaratnakosa by Sagaranandin which reads as follows:- 

“ ^5^ 'Rrftr) ^ 

fr^t^S’g?«rT^ I (% ^ yr) ^ qtlFU^PPjfr WOT?I3RJI JCI^IRqR- 
2R ^»i®srw: q?rRr^r?rW5r^t?en^ 1 

srftrrrfiRra:: *' “ 

This is not found in the published Svapnavasaoadatta and In 
its place a different passage occurs. Hence tbe work now ; 
published is not the genuine Svapnavasavadatta of BhasO' . 
We shall now deal with this point. 


Prof. Levi thinks that, in the above passage, the portion 

from the word up to is the speech of the Sutrtxn 

dhara quoted by Sagaranandin from the 8vapnat)asaioa» 
daUa, But we are of opinion that this passage is only an ex. 
pension, in Sagaranandin's own words, of the sloka 


(( 


T^rarra- 


found in the prelude of the published drama and spoken 
by . the Sutradhara after hearing behind the 

scene. Por, in doing so, the sense conveyed by - the sug- 
gestive words of the Sutradhara will have been fully explained. 
The purport of the passage is this : — ** In the Sfdpndvasavcj^ 
doitta, the Sutradhara^ having heard the voice of the servdn^s ' 
in turning the people away, gets anxious to know how there 
could be any exercise of authority in an Asrama which is not 
the proper place for it and, looking towards the quarter where 
he could find out the reason for this unbecoming act, exclaims 
that the minister "Saugandharayana, who is on the mission 
of recovering the lost kingdom of tbe Vatsaraja, is being 
turned away by the servants of Padmavati **. This sense will 

become clearer if the word is put after ; and it 

may be that it has bean omitted by mistake by copyists. The 
passage cited by Prof. Levi has therefore to be reset thus t— 



m 


swmt «fwr ^ 

s%^s^^wFc<ut (f%) W5*^ <tr- 


WRqpppi? aj^FRi I gsNi?5|frw»^^ 

Jl^lf»T®aE.9»4 \ ” 

Now it nugilt be Mbed wby poKtttm fucapa-^ tip 

to ^Wl^cl Bhotild not be taken as ther dhfieet Qtteifiiciee of the 
Sutradhara as ia done by Prof. JLioTi. The reason is that,, 
^a^easOi ‘Ihtit portibn shaold have to be takeii as isfueing 
from tlib moteilh of himself. This is obviously impos- 

sibleii ilt the pstsage not only fkoks the dignity of sense and 
expression common in the utterances of Mahakavis but also 
contains the dry expressions common among commentators. 


The component word ins WNciPl'SI^^ , especially^ ia 

used in the sense of ** sexTants bslongit^ to Padmavaii bat it 
should be noted that not even a poetaster, muohlefai an eminent 
poet like Bhasa who stands a&amodeleven t&]^aUd<tsat would 

choose the word. WRcfl with the termination affixed to it 
in a prose passage unfettered by roetrical rules, when it is quite 

open for him to use the simple word or 

without, the ^ termination. . In the prose passages of a' 
oommenkac^, bsowevex, in whielrtho beauttea of a l^vya are 

not expeotedy an author may use the word with ^ termination 


with a view to bring out the relationship e. g„ 

f etc,. That the versei. of tha SMif^dharon in- 

th^pobliiihed Sixa^mtMavadaUa-V of a high order boUs- in 
sound and sense will be olear to idl readeas Thia is explaihed 
fully in our commentary. It is thexetoiia poiroet ta 8i^4hat the 
verse, 

isiw^ srrr: u’- - 


isBhcna's own. 

The above discussion answers also the article * of Dr. 
Baimctt who repeats the arguments of Prof. De vi for the theory 

♦ Pp, 519*532 Vol. m BrCUetin, of the School ol Oriental Btndlc^ 
Iiwaon, ’ 



ojt i&evtUatenee mdre IMti Svspifa'OaSgiaifdvtaHa. In 
BfuBS ftciiole, Dn. Batbett nodkiss^iaine {rt^e&aents v^ile cti6{> 
ouifi^ the argaWnta nf Dr. E^eitK We shall he^ take hp 
the fhUpWMg which cmll for ont eohaideration. 

(I). Dr, Barnett pbsetvfes that argQni;tenta firciin style 
depends on snhiectiye taste. It is not clear to us what this 
proves for him. This much is sure, that Gunas inherent in 
expressions, sentiments and emotions vary aocerding to the 
merits of a Kavya and that it determines the degree bt literary 
excellence in a woi^k. That is why we argued that the Svapnek, 
groiip of pfeys surpass the plnys of KaUdma and we think that 
it is for the same reason that Drs. Keith, Thomas, Winlernltz, 
Stenkonow and other scholars intensely admire them, 

(^) Dr. Barnett says that •granantetaeal archaisms ftceA 
common teohnigne of the Kerala playwrights. We do npt 
know on what authority his statement is based, But the 
statement implies the charge that the Ker.ala writere ^re psre- 
less with regard to grammatical accuracy. This is wrong f .. I 
have ha^ to acquaint myself with - ^most all the works of t-hp 
Keral^t Writers and I know "folly well the features oommoiO tp 
tli^m. They are strict followers of PoniTt^s Sphool of 
grommkr and averse to grammatical solecisms. This will he 
evident to all from a perusal of the Keraliya works poldished 
in the Trivandrum. Sanskrit Series. 

(8) Dt. ^eith rightly retoarks that the Nyayaiastra 6t 
MedAiBdiihi mentioined: in the Pi^Atimcmittaka oatmcfr he the 
Maamhihai^kyek Pf Medhatithi, for, the M<a»mhha8hifa does noi 
in reality differ from the M-amidharw/a^mtatirti, - already men^ ' 

tioned as and it would be impropertfor 

who <^niis pro^cienoy in several branches of learning tP 
repeat a 'Sastsa once mentioned. Dr. Barnptt ohjeots tMs by 
saying that it is possible that the Ma/nubhashya is mehtidhed 


l3r. BataStt*il obaaegs iS of' £ba Irina an tlmt of ttiia 

FUhwoaiS «XpOiaa in ptt|a rs] snpt*. ’ 



Bepaeatety from the Maim3l,harmaaa»ira jaat as the Nirukta, 
(which la in fact a commentary on the Veda\ is mentioned 
separately from the Veda in the Mahahharatd. This argu- 
ment is not correct. The NiruMa is only a part ( ) of the 

Veda, the whole It is therefore proper to mention 

the part just i^ter the whole. Bat the Manuhhashya does 
not stand on any such relationship with the Mantidharma- 
sastrom !Bnther, the Nyayaaaatra of MedhatiiM is not men- 
tioned next to the Manudharmaaastra but only after two 
other different sastraSTiZi the Yogaaaatra and the Arthasaaira, 
Besides, one would expect that a person like Baoana should 
refer to the works of very ancient authors of divine or semi, 
divine origin and not to the writings of comparatively recent 
writers like Medhatithi, Nandanaaurif KulMcabhatta and 
others. Hence, the Medhatithi mentioned in the PraHma 
must be th^ Bishi referred to in the Veda by that name, 

(4) As the discovered plays show differences in style, 
argues Dr. Barnett, they are not written by one and the same 
author. This cannot stand. Various Basas are embodied in the 
plays and the style must needs vary so as to suit the various 
Basas. or instance, the style adopted in a love drama will 
hardly suit a heroic drama. In Kavyas, therefore, the various 
styles adopted to suit the various Basas are not opposed to 
their being written by one author. Then what is it that indi- 
cates the. hand of the same author in a group of works 7 It 
is the equity of thought and the description of the same 
thoughts as well as the mentioning of the same verse or prose 
or, a part thereof in two or more works. All these ate found 
in plenty - in the Svapna group. With regard to the three 
features in these plays, namely ( 1) that they begin with the 
entry of the Sutradhara, (2) that the word Sthapana is 
used in the place of PraatcMjana and (3) that neither the name 
of the work nor the name of author is mentioned in them, we 
referred to them - not to prove the singleness of author- 
fihip but to show that these features arc not generally- met 
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with in dcamaB. It ia with this idea that we said in ont inirt^ 
duotion to the Svapnavasavadatta^ ** These natakas are thm 
seen to be the works of Bhasa as the epithet, by 

which Bhatta Sana qualifies Bhaad’s natakas, applies to these 
plays, for every one of them begins with the stage direction, 

5Rrj srf^^rfir t” Oar opinion is this^that since 

Bhaaa is a pioneer in the field of Sanskrit dramas, the opening 
of the plays with the entrance of the Sutradhara in his plays 
can be taken to be his own invention and for that reason it 
can also be considered as a special feature of bis dramas. That 
later playwrights imitating Bhaaa have adapted this feature 
in tbeir plays, is a different matter. From what we have ex- 
plained above, it will be seen that another objection of .Dr. 
Barnett that the comedy which possesses all the 

three features enumerated already, will have to be accepted as 
written by Bhaaa, is removed. Whether that high-class comedy 
ia also a work of Bhaaa or of some other poeii we hope to dis- 
cuss ht length when we publish the work. 

(5) Dr. Barnett says’* that there are grounds to donbt 
whether the Svapnavaaavadaita mentioned in the Bhavapra^ 
Jeaaa is the same as the one published by ns. But for our 
part we .find ample evidence to convince us that it is the pub- 
lished Svapnavaaavadatia that is mentioned in the Bhava- 
prahasa- It is that Bhavaprahaaa speaks of six matters as 
occurring in the Svapnavaaavadatia, They are:-— (1) the 
separation of Vaaavadatta from Udayana under the pretext of 

(burning the village) and placing her as a trust in the 
hands of Padmavati, (2) the inference of Udayana from the 
beautiful in Padmavati’a face that Vaaavadatta was 

alive, (8) the exclaiming of the name of Vaaavadatta by Uda- 
yana out of deep sorrow for her, (4) Udayana having pro- 
cured the musical instrument, Vina, his search for its bosom 
companion, -Vasavadatta, and bis talks on the matter, (5) 
the illustration of the sloka expressed by Udayana, viz,- 
^ (which actually earists in the fifth act of out 
Svopnavaaavadqtta) and (6) the non-mention of sach sayings 
as ^ ^ at the close of the drama. All these 

* P. 99, J.'R, a, S of Great Britain and Ireland for Jannary 1925, 



hiEbttexs axe fouoid in onx Svapfict'oata'Ociidattat Bven in xegftxd 

tbe poxtion xdiating to the inferenoe of Udetyana that 
T^aaavadaUa was alive, vphioh imght be an omission in the 
discovexed manusoxipts, we have shown in page llS of our edi- 
tion bf the work with commentaxy published in 1924 that 
thexeis an appropriate and agreeable ptEwe fox it ‘in the fifth 
•act. Above ail, from the portions summarised in the Srmgayet- 
praJeasa by Bhojadeva who flourished in the llth.cent. A, D., 
from the fifth act of the Svapnavasavadatta, it is certain that 
he has in mind the Svapnavasavadatta we have published. 

We think that Bhasa, the author of these plays, was not 
merely older than Asvaghosha who lived in 
(1) Dr. Suktbai^ar. the first century A. D,, and Chanakya who 
lived in lihe fourth century B. O., but older 
even than Panini who lived before them> And w« will state 
ous'xeasons for this. We have already met the various objec- 
tions which have been urged against the priority of Bhasa to 
Asvaghosha and Kaiiialy a, . There remains only the ’objection 
of Dr. Sukthankar who, disputing the priority Of. Bhasa to 
Pa»«»i,'>aays in Vol. 12 of the Journal of the Amerioal Oriental 
Society, that the priority of Bhasa to Panini could not be in- 
ferred from the use of arohaio grammar and idioms of Bhasa^ 
because such archaic expressions are to be found elsewhere also, 
Taking the archaic expressions, which are 27 in number, ; be 
thinks that 24 out of them are ordinary lapses from correct 
gxan&mar and that 8 alone are extraordinary lapses. And even 
the 24 are shown to be ordinary only by showing similar lapses 
in the and Mahahharata and ndb works , of 

K-aUdasa and SUoh other writers; so that when it ,is; argued 
that the archaic expressions of Bhasa are not peculiar to him, 
it must he understood that such expressions are to be fojond 
only in the Bamayana and Mahahharata and not in other 
'works. And^at is the very thing which we bavedieen saying 
over and' over again, viz., that in these as in the Mahahharata 
and Bamayana there is not to be found that strict a^herendb to 
Pawt9ti which is to be found in the writings ot KatMaatn > and 
others. Fox out of the 27 archaic forms shown in tlds list, imE-i 
cluding 19, 20.and 22, the others are nowhere to be 

found in the works of Kalidasa- And just as we say that the 
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Mimmyana and MahikblutYaia^ which atorieshve to ih 

Kauta,iya*s Arthaia8tra, %x^ anterior to ‘he&^'fhey 

do not conform to Panini’s rules, so we say thttt Whose 

steojsa from the PraHjnayattg^andharaycma is quot^ 
nahya, is also older than Pcmim to whose’ rtdas ‘he* doesiiioleoa* 
form either; or at least that Bhasa and Ponlisi wetre-'lieafiy 
contemporaries. For it mnnct be that- a writer ooUM^ SO 
ly disregard all Panini’s rules, as does Bhasa ip his^ dramas, 
after the said rules had. come into general vogi|e,.as they did 
from the fourth century B. 0. asd at the same.tkne .commapd 
so much respect from Kalidasa and .others who were ..such 
great admirers of Panini. But if it be said thit .jraZid««a,and 
others had great regard for BAasa’s dramas, because of their 
antiquity, then «hat establishes our case. So We sire not much 
impressed by the arguments of Dr. Sukthankar based on the 
nse of archaic expressions in Bhasa. And it has already been 
shown that the mention of Sahyor-Sramanaha An .the ’Gfwtpa- 
datta etc., does not militate against the priority 
Panini. Even the number of archaic expressions'iit the wo'rks 
of Bhasa is not 27 as Dr. Sukthankar has mentioned, hut a 
greakdeal more as will be evident from Appendix I. 

And then, a writer says that King Darsaka mentioned in 
the Svapna^asavadedta is-the^same as the king Daraak'a-men- 
-tioned inthe §9th ohapter'ol Vt^npnrana as the- .father of 
Udayin who made Pataliputra ^his capital and as the son 
of Bipobisara who lived about 475 B. 0, . This is .wrong; 
because Bhasa mentions-Darsaka as oontsmpoianeoas with 
Pradyerta, son of Palak, whereas the Vayu mentions Darsaka 
as the 12th King after Pxadyota. Thexetfore the Darsaka 
^ of Bhasa must have'been very. much older than the Darsaka 
of the Yayu- It should not be doubted that the Pradyota of 
Bhasa might be different from the Pradyota .of the . Vayu 
because in Bhasa he is mentioned as the fother of Qopalaka 
who is the same as Palaka mentioned in the Vayu as the 
son of Pxadyota. 

And another writer says that Bhasa 'must be later ■ than 
Udayin because it was Udayin who converted the village of 
Patali into his capital and gave it the name (ff Pataliputpa and 
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Shoia eefeta to Paialiputra in the Oharudatia in the paaaai^a 

^ This is wrong; because there is nothing to 

show that before it was converted into capital it was not called 
Fataliputra; and also because the name simply means a place 
abounding in Fatali flowers (or literally a place where Fatalis 
ate born) and this name would be appropriate whether the 
place was a village or a town or a metropolis. 

And there is only this question which we want to put to 
Dr. Sukthankar, where did he get it that I said that Charu- 
dutta was a complete drama t when as matter of fact we have 
stated in our introduction to the Pratimcmatahaf expressly and 
in BO many words, that '*the Chatudcrtta is incomplete”? 


7he oaUEe tliat 
led to. the discovery of 
the ijQaiitisoiipts of the 
p)iay8 in Q^cavanaore 
and the oonolusbn. ' 


It now remains for me to explain how this group of 
Bupakas happened to be unearthed for the first time in the 

Travanoore State, Bupakas, shining as they 
are like the brilliants on the diadem of the 
ancient Natakas, famishing a mine of in- 
formation for researches in the field of 
accient history, with perfection well worth 
inutation by all poets. The explanation is not far to seek; 
for, what led to our obtaining the PurushaJeara, the VyaTeti- 
vivehat Ihurghatavrittit the J ayamangalct and other works, 
already published and the Phojct-VyaikaTotnO) (SarAtvchtiJean- 
ihdhharana), the Natya^veda Vivriti, the Manjusri^M.ula-' 
tanira and other works, all very rare, applies to the Bupakas 
as well. From very ancient times, kings and nobilities of this 
land collected literary works with great effort, and preserved 
them in their residences. Even in these times, when Sanskrit 
ceased to be wide-spread, their descendants do not generally 
sW>w any indifference in preserving the ’mannsocipts, though 
worn out and torn. This is why rare works are obtained in 
this State. 

T. Ganapati Sastri. 


4 .- 


—:o: 


t See the article in the Mythic Society Joarnatl, April 1919.^ 



APPENDIX I. AEOHAISlJdS IN B^ASA’S WOBSS. 
[ The pages ft jet to the first edition of the pVj/gs,'\ 
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APPENDIX II. 

■ ■ to; 

^ wnfti * i ?w 



ffir »i«nnfRRr- 

* stnr^Rn^ ’ ^? 9 >T^^S?ni 59 <iFTr«fen^ ^- 

%m\\ 

(b). 3 ^«r: | ‘ f^wprol- 

lsn?J 5 ^’ 5 ?*| 5 r ‘ f%wi«wK* *?wr«n«s«i»isq 4 rw 4 Ht«r 

ni^^R^R^rRilrif 3t»wwrr^?q^; i «i»4 

5wr »^gq?g^ g T^ ^ I i%#a f%«2i«w1ftw 

Ji^rawllRR^^K^'i^Xir i^wr?*friii 3 i%'?r^ 
wTOi I 9 ^ 9^99iwir=r33'^*T I *1^ 9 # f%«39*r«f5Hq5r sr- 

91^ «wsreJii?i^ra?t 5RT sr*iS»^»99SiP9j 

‘ 9t > \!?m I i^«2pqV9J 9^ JS^oral^r 9^f ^wenslr 

vet 9 991^ 9^4* I 3f‘R9fff^iWWTT99ff^ 9T99. 1 99T^S 

9 Hr99JiwiJirarec4 Ji^lwfer 

«R^ I ^«W9t4f|9I9liri^59<lC(^fr5rr<§?9 5t^^9 ¥0^ | 

9^ 5nwr39iR9i% 9 9f9n. I i^iqqi^ 59r < wf9*« i| i«Hi^^ w- 
<9%, ?R9i f^wj94^ir 9^Rt9T9fiI ‘ 99i4wiRt» 9r^% *9I9W 
WqH,.* I! 99 ^fJ 9 ^r«l 4 «l 9 I 9 95 W)r*I^ | 9 |f*n 

#9»«nw9lr; 9i95li%9fg9Rr^ «n9«aFftl9 it 

(^. 3^ 19 ^ 9t 9 913 , %^99r«rPt 99?fh94t I 99f 

99 WI^ 9 t 9 ? 99 , Wil^ftn%^«T 9 Wd^ 99 ?ftw 4 ; |) 



(d). ^ irr^- 

^ ^ »w^ ssrf’tt} , 3t^*ii^f57? , 5rw{ «5l[ 

.CT^re^¥ii^refiiii^5^«il^, 3r«^^5Rf^s??rf5i^i^T|prwTO5r il 

^tr^if^^r, tei*i 

f^q: il 

({). ^ff^IJTOqTS^rT^qjJ. yTFC c rr fe s q fiq^ I 

fiii ^R^qRqqrqqqf^^Tqt *nwr- 

4 ,7% . i‘ o ( 

^ jrf^qrf^ I q ^ qreqq^ fiqq; q«iT^?r«j sijni I ^nqg^rsqwqrqf 
grq q ^grqt qnsnW^rff^^r 3T^qi??F^ft5WsqqtgJH I 

qur-i 


qq fer qrf^ q% sim ^ gq iqgqgqq 

W'ai^flL I i®jq5qi =qn5qiftwi^5rf5ci^i<iHi5qpqF5f ^ 

ifgjT^ V’ (qR#© ^[qo (ti^o 3 Toy. ) 

kqq^ sqiw srqn^ — 

. , “ qrfir^iq^ q^%TPT i q? ^ 

a^qq^qi ^n%dr 1 qraq>fr =q gf f^'iqqqRCJlsqi 5Rqi«r I 

SI^T ^ ^ g^q?gT S^q. I g ) 5rq^%qiqf^^<7?qfgcqt gqf^gqi^ I 

5isgq«ri3rrt%^gj^q qr^qq^qig. ^r^FiFii^f^S 

^ I ^ qqpT I %qiqf^??3(?qqq^q qHT 

(%qR*F.i5fe I ggt ni5:!|jqq: qi;grf^q[^^i[?fft52sqF ^qri%iRq^%R 
ifeiqr ratiqraqRT € f?qr I g# ^?q;ogr m ?qq^q q?^ 3tl^. 
^q?fi I ” r q>qigp:igm\ g ( ii q. g#. ) sTNiiFPBgrifTg^lpr 
f =C#^^qFq^q 
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FOR SAL® 

With comme'^ry by Mahamahapadhyaya 
J)r. 27 . GanapaH Sastrii-^ 
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1. Bhasa’s 

Svapnavasavadatta !f 

Do*t St^ertor o<wer 1 

PatK^haratra JL 

Madhyamavyayoga 0 

Dutavakya 0 

Pratij.nayaugandharayana 1 

Charudatta 1 

Pratimanataka 2 

2. Kautalya’s Artbasastra— 

Part’I, AdhiJmranas J S S 8 

Part II, Do. 3, 4, 5. 6 & 7. 8 

Part 111, Po. -5, 9, 10^ II, 

12, 1$^ I4^<& 15> 8 

( The other works oh Wtasa will aim he ~ 
published shortly toith . convmeutaries. ) 
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Bbasa’s Plays— a critical study 2 

Bharatanu varnana m 

(A description of India). 1 
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T. G. ]^mfasubba Aiyar, B 

Chalay^ Trivandrum. 
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Lr. Ratiaaswamy Sastri, 

'l^naging Propridort 

Sbidba^ PowBfi Pass 
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